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Editorial, 


NE sacrifice beyond question is involved in the 
work of the minister. Till a man gains the cour- 


ps: age and candor to open to his people the secret 
267 of his personal religion, he has not proved his 
right to stand before their altar. His holy of 
holies cannot be such as none but he can enter. It must 
268 be human, public, and bare to every eye. It costs blood 
260 to do this. The better worth a man’s heart has, the 
harder it is for him to turn it inside out. If the stuff of 
270 it is insipid or deliquescent, the fact had better come out. 
Je Reserve will not help in such case. But, if the tissue is 
pomee: SELECTED. of the manly sort, genuine, charged with feeling such 
2 Paso by wes Pane ge coe Lite ae 4 none can but respect, stamped with the hall-mark of 
ext eats, 7 . by Joseph H. Crooker, D 273 e pains it costs, then an offering has been made of which 
ught of Spring, by Augusta Larned. . 275 people will avail themselves with gratefulness. ‘“‘ Dis- 
Unpardonable Sin, by Rev. John Snyder . 276 charge to men the priestly office,” said Emerson “and 
; 277 their love will follow you as an angel.’’ In the multi- 
ora teat yee incetng 278 tude of claims this is still first in worth. It is of little 
ev. John W. D 282 help to others that a man trusts in the Lord if he can- 
otes, er ees. Chaes WV Wendte, D.D.; . New i not intrust —_ trust to his fellows. In lesser personal 
League Revisite 283 concerns, and elsewhere in this, his reticence shall be 
ton geo ef arenas; A Memorial Fund; 284 Praised. But in the love of God, at common worship, 
n Club of Boston . 285 such reticence is an evasion of duty and loyalty. Surswm 
edgments; The Tuckerman School; Get To- ’ corda, he must write on the inner crest, and prove the 
ope by Rev. Henry G. Ives. « 287 words in knightly self-conquest. 
274 JF 
In the diary of Rev. John Pierce of Brookline is writ- 
27g ten, in December, 1817, this minute: “I wrote the an- 
279 nexed passage in a letter to a friend in New York, in 
reply to some severe ie on my brethren in the 
ministry in this vicinity: he older I grow, the more 
“san Neughty ite etait Kigertey oe 2go 1 hear and read and see, the more I become confirmed in 
Doll's House; A Faithful Dog 281 the opinion that Boston, with its immediate vicinity, is 
: a section of the world the most favorable to everything 
of Sai yao), aon which I most value, for time and for eternity ; and the 
Soug-sparrows, by Fullerton L. Waldo . 280 more devoutly do I bless God that he has given me my 
e, by Mary E. Merrill . 281 birth and education and residence on this delightful 
‘Immigrants, bs Marguerite ‘0. B. - Wilkin- spot. What is more, I can but rejoice when I hear any 
284 of my friends in widely different situations express sim- 
Bel: SOCIETY. ilar satisfaction.’’’ ‘This was almost one hundred years 
co Bay . 285 ago. ‘ 
. RELIGIOUS UNION. 
maces Committee... . 286 In a large American city a jobbing expressman has 
this for his slogan, ‘‘If I don’t carry your trunks, we both 
: hg Se mFEG jose money.’’ How could appeals to commercial interest 
‘ 288 and friendly service be more effectively conjoined? The 
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candor is winning: people are asked to help the man’s 
legitimate profit. The offer of cheaper service is at- 
tractive without being mendacious. It would help 
business and industrial relations if these two sides of the 
matter were always frankly faced. The advertising 
which appears to prove to the possible buyer that he 
is getting something for nothing excites intelligent sus- 
picion. To sell things for no advantage is impossible 
business. No honest man can do this, and honest people 
should not support such pretence. To hunt for bargains 
often involves something not so admirable as economy. 
It is the purchaser’s best interest to buy where fair 
profit is mixed with normal price. Business thrives best 
where it is based on mutual interest. 


& 


Many sewing circles and social circles in our churches 
are not as circular as their names would imply. ‘“‘So- 
cial Rectangles” they might be called: they have hard 
angles and sharp corners, where they ought to present 
only kindly corners. Often such a rectangle can be 
altered to a circle—or at least to an ellipse—by causing 
the members to forget themselves: nothing is better for a 
congregation than to have its component individuals 
forget themselves in song or in the responsive reading. 
In the clubs and minor societies of the church some 
ethical or philanthropic purpose is the best specific for 
this. Even a club which is organized avowedly for self- 
entertainment will attain more of this if it puts some phil- 
anthropic cause back of its meetings and behind its 
treasury. ‘There is a heart tonic in such an aim which is 
better than digitalis, and tends toward robust health 
and increased longevity. 


Lapy GREGORY repeats an Irish proverb which says 
that it is better to be quarrelling than lonesome. Most 
of us would be inclined to reverse the saying, preferring 
to be lonesome than to be quarrelling. But, if the quar- 
relsome element be left out, there is much to be said 
for a lively discussion as compared with a dull reserve. 
To keep back difference for dread of dissension is to in- 
dulge a deadening and faithless timidity. It is no part 
of caution to be fearsome. Open expression of criticism 
in a spirit of honest fellowship is the only real safety. 
Sometimes there is nothing that clears the air-and invig- 
orates interest like brisk candor. ‘The most suggestive 
part of a public meeting is that which cannot be foretold 
in a programme. Development of unity and strength 
had best be intrusted to liberty. Reticence may some- 
times be a form of untruthfulness, and in much vague 
dissatisfaction it is easy to read, ‘‘ Wanted: opportunity 
and willingness to speak out.’’ We cannot be sure how 
much any “Christians love each other’’ till we see how 
thoroughly and candidly they are able to differ. A 
man who reproves criticism or betrays the sting of it 
has himself to blame. 

& 


ONE of the seductive fallacies continually inviting ex- 
posure is the claim, by which neglect of religious educa- 
tion is covered, that children ought to be left to themselves 
in these matters till they are able to judge for themselves. 
One might as well say that seeds ought not to be planted 
till they have come to flower. The strangest thing 
about this opinion is that it is sometimes maintained by 
people of high intelligence in the name of correct peda- 
gogy. ‘Thus it comes to be the fad of those who take 
an academic stamp in preference to common-sense values. 
The truth invariably is that children who are left to 
themselves feed on chaff, and become the victims of crude 
information always thick about them. Impartiality is 
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not served by neglect, nor does a wise guidance implant 
prejudice. The real question is, To what is the ab- 
sorptive and impressionable mind of childhood to be 
left, to the hazards of ignorance and vagrancy, or to 
the direction of thoughtfulness and care? With the 
independence of youth will come all freedom of choice. 
The duty of parents is to furnish the best material for 
that choice when it comes. And, whatever youth chooses 
for itself, the opportunity will bring no such wealth as 
it is possible to store inalienably during earlier years. 
The truth which lasts longest and furnishes most in life 
is that gained at ‘‘that best academe, a mother’s knee.” 


Show Us the Father. 


It is curious to note in how many ways God has been 
sought. Show us the Father, and that sufficeth us, was 
a very rational appeal of the disciples. When you come 
to sift matters all down, that is about the sum total of 
rational religious desire—show us God. And it certainly 
is irrational to expect people to develop a warm religious 
emotion, involving affection for the Supreme Being, pro- 
vided they have never seen him, and so far as they can find 
out he is invisible. It is no escape from the difficulty 
when we are told that after this life we shall go into the 
presence of God, and both see and enjoy him forever. 
This involves an anthropomorphic conception that a 
thinking man soon outgrows. Any such sort of future 
existence would make God a being somewhat like our- 
selves, whose presence could be measured by some kind 
of senses. 

If such be God to-day, why is he not, in some degree 
at least, visible at the present time to us his children? 
That God is angry, and has hid himself from us, because 
of our misdemeanors or of those of our ancestors, is a 
childish method of avoiding an honest difficulty, much 
like burying our heads in the sand. It not only does not 
solve the problem, but it complicates it. It takes from us 
any possible conception of a desirable Father, and leaves 
us in-possession of an invisible Maker, from whom is taken 
all lovable and honorable traits of character. We are 
still ordered to love this Being, by loving whom we are 
consciously degraded. In other words, we are ordered 
to be beings of a grade far nobler than the one that we 
worship. If we dare face the difficulty at all, we find that 
we have lost our God altogether, and have found a sulky 
Creator, who will not show himself to us, even when he 
orders us to love and obey him. The theology that works 
itself out into this schedule of hatred, rewarded by com- 
pulsory love, has no other basis than the imagination of 
those who could find no other relief for the desire, in some 
way, to see God. 

The logic that led to idolatry is not difficult to trace, 
nor does it need any other explanation than an effort to 
express in some visible form an ideal, or idol, of the Infinite 
and essential Fatherhood. The earlier images of God 
very naturally expressed more of brute force than of moral 
good will. ‘The images of God were more frequently a 
bull or a lion, expressing recreative and aggressive power. 
The brute in us is so largely modified by civilization that 
it is difficult to comprehend the effort to see God that 
ended in any such form. ‘The prize-fighter, however, is a 
survivor of the bull era. The gentleman of to-day 
could not have survived in that earlier period. There 
would have been no place for him in either action or poem. 
The history of the Old Testament finds its keenest in- 
terest to us in the struggle that is going on everywhere 
between the brute force God and the moral force God; 
between the upward lookers and these who still stood for 
the animal life. David was the first poet king who illus- 
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trates a breach with the past, and it was perfectly natural 
that to him the ancestral line of Jesus should have been 
traced. Homer, who was contemporary with David, gives 
us heroes who are in precisely the same predicament. 
They are backward lookers, under a conviction of some- 
thing higher and better which the poet sings into them. 
Brute force must give way to a new sort of life. 

The marvel of Jesus is that he cut loose entirely from 
the heroic age, and proclaimed a new message of social 
peace and individual good-will. Henceforth the law of 
an eye for an eye was abolished. ‘The law of gentleness 
and love was proclaimed as all sufficient. Christianity 
took its place directly on this new proclamation, of peace 
on earth and good-will among men. At that very point 
Jesus stands to-day as the leader of a world movement 
toward the moral and ethical. Does he help us with 
our great yearning for God? Is it not enough that he 
should teach us to be good? Not at all is the old prob- 
lem swept away by the proclamation of moral law. We 
still live in a world that proclaims a divine purpose and a 
divine will: 

The disciples all the more are agitated by the problem. 
Coming from some conference by themselves, they beg 
him to show them God. Let us see the Father, they say, 
and we shall be satisfied. But the answer is now possible. 
For the first time humanity had reached the point of dis- 
covering God, and, behold, he was everywhere. Have I 
been with you so long, and hast thou not known me? 
I am in the Father and the Father isin me. ‘Then comes 
that magnificent enunciation of the only philosophy that 
can stand in the presence of science, that of the imma- 
nence of Deity. I and the Father are one. ‘This is not 
the deification of Jesus alone, but it is the sanctification 
of humanity. Here at last man finds God. God is seen 
inman. Man is the image of God. 

Instead of the bull to represent the highest conception 
of universal life, wefindman. Nothing is gained, however, 
if we only deify Jesus; nor is anything gained if we Calvin- 
ize God as the moral autocrat of justice. This is to blind 
us to God altogether. It is to foreclose the question of 
the disciples and paralyze the problem of the heart. Paul 
did nothing of this sort; but he saw One God, over all 
and in all, in whom we live and move and have our being. 
Modern science brings us to the same line of vision. Here 
Christianity surpasses all other religions, in that when 
the disciples ask to be shown the Father, the reply is that 
the divinest expression of the Infinite Divine is in the 
man of truth and temperance and good-will. 


“Feed My Sheep.” 


There is something peculiarly touching and beautiful 
in the use Jesus makes in parable and figure of speech 
of the lambs and sheep of the flock. The ewe lamb of 
the poor man, the sheep gone astray on the mountain, 
the tender pastoral charge thrice repeated to Peter, 
and purported to have happened after the resurrection, 
shows how deeply ingrained in his thought was the 
shepherd’s care and watchfulness of his flock. 

This thought was deeply imbedded in the earlier 
Jewish dispensation. It was the favorite image of a 
pastoral people who had chosen one of its kings from 
the shepherd band. The beloved Twenty-third Psalm 
sounds, perhaps, the tenderest note of consolation, trust, 
and love to be found in the Old Testament. 

The charge of Jesus is brief and simple, as if summing 
up in three words the whole duty of the disciple, the 

, and teacher. We would be glad of his exposi- 
tion of the full meaning and intent of the phrase as it 
_ existed in the mind of Jesus. But with more words 
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would have been lost, perhaps, the exquisite image that 
is suggested of the soul-hungry flock, yearning to be 
fed, protected, helped by the guide, the guardian, and 
friend who collects the lost and straying, and leads them 
to shelter; who gathers the weak and helpless in his 
arms, and warms them back to life upon his breast. 

There is no lurking dogma in this simple command, 
no severe and pitiless denunciation of sinners. The 
man to whom the office was given had been a great sin- 
ner, for in a moment of weakness and fear he had denied 
his Master. The sacred office of feeding the little, 
feeble flock, left naked and helpless in a cold and cruel 
world, was given to this faulty man, who had transgressed 
grievously and repented sorely. But his very sin and the 
forgiveness extended had doubtless drawn him closer to 
the heart of the Master, who asked him more than once, 
with tender insistence, ‘‘Simon Peter, lovest thou me?” 
and was answered, ‘“‘ Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.”’ 

There were others, perhaps, among his disciples more 
impeccable, more devoted than this sturdy, impulsive 
fisherman, ignorant, too, from the world’s point of view, 
but from the Master’s view-point—he “who knew man 
and what is in man’’—the only one of his followers who 
could hold the little group together, grief-stricken as they 
were by the terrible fate which had overtaken their 
prophet. Love and sympathy were the elements with a 
common sorrow binding together the first church. The 
good shepherd became the symbol of their faith. They 
carved it upon the tombs of their dead, they made it the 
image of the tender, intimate ministrations of the Master, 
of those simple services when he uttered heart-thrilling 
words, and they walked with him on the shore of the sea 
of Galilee or in the streets of Jerusalem. 

Jesus was the supreme friend, the devoted elder brother. 
His gentle teachings announcing the freedom of the 
spirit were to awaken a passionate fervor, and to pre- 
pare the early church for the joy of martyrdom, the 
gladness of sealing with their blood their testimony to 
his truth. We know something of the steps by which 
that simple gospel hardened into a dogmatic system and 
became a trammel to men’s souls. The little society 
was made up of heterogeneous elements, Some of them 
were self-seekers, grasping, false-hearted, unscrupulous 
persons. Ananias and Sapphira could not have been 
the only specimens of their class who had crept into the 
sheepfold. They must sometimes have remembered the 
fact that their leader, appointed by the Head, the Author 
of their faith, had denied his Lord in the hour of peril. 
But the erring man was not condemned because his soul 
had been cleansed by tears of agony and remorse, and 
because he had loved much. In him we see the first 
pastor, the type of man whom Jesus appointed to guide 
and guard the infant Church, It is evident that he was 
untaught in the learning of the schools, knew little or 
nothing of the culture of the Scribes and Pharisees, the 
intellectual classes of the time. His virtues and qualities 
were inherent and native-born. He was not a man of 
cold perfection, raised upon a pedestal above his people, 
and in a measure inaccessible and remote, but just one 
of.them, a man of like passions and temptations, fitted 
by the struggle within him whereby he had gained the 
victory, to shepherd the small flock Jesus had been forced 
to leave. 

The simplicity of the early Church is what we as 
Unitarians would gladly return to. We have been 
learning that the intellect is not solely the road to re- 
demption, that the heart has its rights and is the road of 
least resistance. We are as free from dogmatic state- 
ments as Jesus was when he commanded Peter to feed 
his sheep. But still the right method of feeding the 
hungry-seeking soul is not always manifest. It is pitiful 
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to think of the many who have broken out of the old 
pinfold in search of a larger liberty, a more nourishing 
pasturage than the arid fields and barren places of the 
ancient theology, and have not found peace or rest, are 
unsatisfied, ever avid for new schemes, new systems, a 
new faith, a new revelation. ‘They snatch at novel cults 
or revamped and labelled old ones, and finally they fill 
themselves with the hulks of superstition or materialism, 
forgetting that there is bread enough and to spare in their 
Father’s house. 

Theology had no part in the simple command, ‘‘ Feed my 
sheep.” It implied a tender, human relation carried a 
step higher into the spiritual sphere. It seemed to involve 
a very intimate companionship between the shepherd 
and his flock. It must have meant something more 
than a weekly appearance and the preaching of one ser- 
mon, however brilliant. Peter, we may infer, was not a 
distinguished pulpit orator, nor did he preach over the 
heads of his congregation; but he understood his people 
through loving them. It is not given to all to prophesy, 
or to speak with tongues. From Peter’s day to this the 
true pastor’s office has been a peculiar one, not easily 
indicated. Most of such have been simple-hearted men, 
with a large knowledge of human nature, not faultless, 
but certainly not wanting in love and sympathy. The 
office of Peter was not solely a pulpit exercise. It was a 
life-work, a mission. Some of his successors in that 
spirit rise before us in memory. ‘They were not famous 
men. ‘They did not sit in the seats of the mighty. They 
were considered by the world at large as humble, rather 
unimportant men. But they were good to go to when 
one was tired, discouraged, heart-sick, and sad, just 
like that little band of believers Jesus left behind him, 
and who needed a friend and a counsellor. 

But there is a variety of gifts, and one star differeth 
from another star in glory. The intellect must be fed, 
and the heart also comforted at need. But we may hope 
that those priests of nature and of God, those real pastors 
appointed by the Most High, may never fail us; for how- 
ever cultured we may be, however exalted in knowledge, 
there are times when the world is too much with us, when 
we are tired and sick at heart, and would fain find the 
shepherd to guide us to the green pastures and still 
waters, where we may rest in perfect faith, tender love, 
unfaltering devotion, enfolded in the secret of Jesus. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Secretary’s Notes. 


No. I. 


Feb. 27, 1912, in the Berkshire Hills was, apparently, 
made of glass. The birches bent to the ground under 
their weight of crystal, and the forests in the distance 
shone and sparkled when the sun came out, just as if 
Nature was doing it on purpose—to prove that she could 
do anything she liked if she took a notion. 

After leaving Albany we ran into a driving snow- 
storm from which -we did not emerge. Chicago was 
white, and growing whiter when we entered the La Salle 
Street Station, and cold! It takes Chicago to be cold. 
Boston can keep one guessing about what the weather 
is going to be, but in Chicago one doesn’t have to “guess.” 

Rev. Ernest C. Smith had just dictated fifteen letters 
as a starter, having returned from Oklahoma City a few 
moments before I entered the Chicago headquarters. 
Smith’s diocese is only about twelve hundred miles 
one way and a thousand the other, so one may imagine 
that even Smith had to “elucidate with rapidity” in 
order to cover the ground in our interview of two hours. 
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It takes a man of tireless patience, accurate judgment, 
decision, and courage to be a successful doctor nowa- 
days; but, if he is an ecclesiastical doctor, and a general 
practitioner at that, he must have all these qualities and 
a sure touch into the bargain. He must not only be 
present when new organisms come into the world, but 
he must always have at hand the right remedies for the 
diseases, epidemics, and distempers that attack churches 
and ministers,—theological measles, socialistic catalepsy, 
financial paralysis,—besides being able to use the scalpel 
and tweezers in all sorts of delicate surgical operations. 
To hear Smith talk about churches and ministers for 
two hours is to be convinced that he is an ecclesiastical 
physician of no mean efficiency. And the best part of 
it is he keeps a radiant countenance and an eye to justice, 
mercy, and equal rights, whether he is talking of the 
church afflicted with the double mumps of indifference, 
or the church whose minister is down and out with pul- 
pit paranoia. 

One should not infer, however, that Unitarianism in 
the Middle West is to be judged by the difficult problems 
that claim the special attention of Secretary Smith. 
If all the strength and talent represented by the min- 
isters and eminent laymen of this vast territory were con- 
centrated in a small section like New England, we should 
be better able to realize the immense power for good which 
is being exerted by these churches. Backus and Reid 
in the Twin Cities, Gilmore in the college town of Mad- 
ison, Weatherly and Greenman who have become iden- 
tified with all the civic reforms of Lincoln and Milwaukee, 
Ramsay at Davenport, Kirkpatrick in Geneseo, with his 
fame as an organizer of young men and the founder of 
manual training societies, Blake, Pulsford, and Hawley 
in Chicago, Mueller at Bloomington, and Vail at Urbana, 
to barely mention such well-known leaders as Thayer 
and Eisenlohr in Cincinnati, Wicks in Indianapolis, Simons 
of Cleveland, Coil of Marietta, and Day and Dodson of 
St. Louis, besides Bennett, Jones, and Day in Kansas, 
not to refer to others who have been on the firing line 
during long and successful pastorates, is to convey only 
a scant idea of the permanent and effective work being 
accomplished within the limits of the Western Con- 
ference. 

The Western News Letter, the Conference organ, of 
which Mr. Smith is editor, is an important medium of 
communication between the churches, bringing to them 
monthly bulletins of enterprises inaugurated and changes 
made in the field, and also keeping its readers in touch 
with Unitarian progress in general. 
Middle West has not been represented by a large number 
of new organizations during the last few years. Cred- 
itable gains have been made, but much of Mr. Smith’s 
time has been spent in placing upon a firm foundation a 
number of weak churches, in increasing the financial 
strength of the entire conference, and creating a sense of 
local responsibility and denominational loyalty. In 
this work, which cannot be displayed as a statistical 
exhibit, the Western secretary has been especially suc- 
cessful. 

Our congregations are often ultra independent,—iso- 
lated units of liberal influence, sometimes unnecessarily 
weak just because they are not sufficiently conscious 
of the larger fellowship to which-they belong, and the 
power which might be realized through the self-respect 
and confidence which come from an adequate ac- 
quaintance with our increasing activities as a national 
and international body. ‘To bring these widely scattered 
societies: into voluntary accord with our larger work, 
so that they may feel that their organic lives do not begin 
and end in some limited locality, but reach out and 
touch our Unitarian interests everywhere, is to accom- 
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plish results second in importance to nothing which a 
general or district officer can do. 

- Everybody knows that we are not, and never can be, a 
“church,” but a group of churches. We live for each 
other and the kingdom of God. All the power we possess 
must come from our appreciation of each other and a 
realizing sense of how much more we can do together 
than we can do separately. If we can yield something 
of our several individualities for the good of the cause 
and of ourselves as necessary parts of one common 
body, we can multiply our efficiency all along the line. 

I am convinced that this family feeling is to-day 
stronger in the Middle West than it has ever been be- 
fore: this was a source of great satisfaction as my train 
pulled out of the station in Chicago on the last day of 
February, making its way all too slowly, because of a 
defective equipment, across the white prairies of North- 
ern Illinois. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


‘THE interesting event of the week at Washington was 
the resignation of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief of the 
bureau of chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
as a result of his consciousness of “an official environ- 
ment which was essentially inhospitable.” Dr. Wiley’s 
withdrawal from a service in which he has been an effec- 
tive agent for twenty-nine years was accepted with regret 
by President Taft, who characterized the activities of 
the retiring chemist as “a great work in initiating and 
enforcing the operation of the pure-food law.” Dr. 
Wiley has long been the target of producers of food and 
drugs, who regarded their interests menaced by his close 
scrutiny of all products, and his firm insistence upon the 
exclusion of impurities or deleterious substances under 
the definition of the pure food and drugs act. On the 
day of his resignation from the Department of Agricult- 
ure, Dr. Wiley announced his intention to devote the 
rest of his life to the cause with which his name has been 
associated heretofore. 

vt 


By concurrent action in the House and Senate last 
week the President was authorized to invigorate the 
neutrality laws of the United States with a view to the 
prevention of filibustering and the prohibition of the 
exportation of munitions of war into American countries 
where a state of internal violence may be in progress. 
The new machinery of peace was employed without 
delay by President Taft for the active discouragement 
of the insurrectionary movement in Mexico, and a proc- 
lamation over the signature of the Executive gave notice 
of the intention of the government to prosecute rigor- 
ously the authors of any activities upon American soil 
in violation of the rules of neutrality as strengthened by 
the concurrent resolution. The attitude of Congress, 
it is hoped, will have an important effect in the interests 
of order and tranquillity in future agitations in Latin- 
America,—agitations which too often have found ex- 
pression in internecine warfare, fought out with American 
arms and with the aid of American soldiers of fortune. 


rd 


CLOSE upon the peace pilgrimage to Berlin by Viscount 
Haldane, which furnished an interesting subject for in- 
ternational discussion a month ago, the relations between 
Great Britain and Germany were subjected to a fresh and 
somewhat violent strain at the beginning of the week by 
“plain talk”? addressed to Germany by Winston Spencer 
Churchill, first lord of the admiralty. In submitting to 
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the House of Commons the budget of $220,427,000 for 
the navy, Mr. Churchill explained that the continued 
heavy expenditures for maritime armament were a re- 
sponse to the German naval programme outlined re- 
cently by the kaiser at the opening of the session of the 
new Reichstag. This frank declaration the first lord of 
the admiralty coupled with an expression of the hope that 
the Germans would not be offended by “plain, blunt 
statements of fact if they are expressed with courtesy 
It is Mr. Churchill’s intention that 
Great Britain shall maintain a naval superiority of 60 
per cent. over the powerful Teutonic nation on the 
continent. 
a 


AN unsuccessful attempt upon the life of Victor Em- 
manuel at Rome on March 14 furnished the occasion for 
a remarkable demonstration of loyalty to the king,—a 
demonstration which indicated convincingly the people’s 
approval of the recent policies adopted by the monarchy 
and the government. The king was on his way to the 
Pantheon, to attend services in commemoration of the 
birth of his father, King Humbert, who fell by the hand 
of an assassin in 1900, when a young man fired three 
shots at the royal carriage, and succeeded in wounding 
the commander of the body-guard. The would-be 
slayer of the king was saved with difficulty from the 
violence of the Roman crowd, which thereafter on every 
appearance of Victor Emmanuel cheered him with a 
heartiness that left no doubt as to its sentiments. It 
was supposed at first that the man who fired the shots, 
Antonio Dalba, was the agent of a conspiracy, but it 
became known subsequently that he had acted upon his 
own initiative and that he had no confederates. 


sd 


Prompt legislative action to put a stop to the strike 
in the collieries, which is paralyzing the industrial life of 
the United Kingdom, was outlined at the beginning of 
the week by Prime Minister Asquith. This action, of 
which the effectiveness was questioned at its very incep- 
tion by some of its critics among both the strikers and the 
mine owners, contemplated a declaration by Parliament 
in favor of a minimum wage for underground workers, 
the minima to be determined in the various localities 
by courts or commissions, basing their decisions upon 
local conditions in each case. ‘The leaders of strikers 
announced before the bill was introduced on March 19 
that they would not regard themselves as bound by it 
in case the range of minima should prove unsatisfactory. 
It is the intention of the government to put the measure 
through Parliament under pressure, in order to be able 
to apply its provisions in the coal fields by the beginning 


of the coming week. 
rd 


THE imminence of a keen competition for supremacy 
in a new form of equipment of war was indicated by 
Winston Churchill in his submission of the naval budget 
to Parliament last Monday. Mr. Churchill announced 
that before long every naval command would be at- 
tended by its complement of naval aéroplanes for. or- 
dinary use. In this branch of the service France is al- 
ready taking the first place among the nations, thanks 
to a wide-spread popular movement which aims to supply 
the French army with enough flying machines of various 
types to give it the preponderance over all its rivals in 
this form of offensive and defensive munitions. The 
agitation began a month ago, when a newspaper in 
Paris contributed $10,000 to a national aéroplane fund. 
This subscription was followed by similar action by other 
newspapers in the capital. ‘Thence the movement spread 
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to the provinces, and Mohammedan Algeria was among 
the first to take a prominent part in the patriotic rivalry, 
which promises notable results for the cause of military 
aviation in France. 

of 


DesPIte the inauguration of Yuan Shi Kai as pro- 
visional president of the Chinese republic and the forma- 
tion of a working cabinet with Tang Shao Yi as premier, 
the disorders continue with slight abatement in) various 
parts of the country, and especially at Canton, where 
extensive massacres appear to have taken place. The 
disorders are stimulated partly by the fact that the 
republican government has not yet been able to pay off 
the troops who carried the war through to a victorious 
conclusion. ‘The financial problem at Pekin was freshly 
complicated last week by Tang Shao Yi’s act in signing 
an agreement for a loan of $5,000,000 with an Anglo- 
Belgian syndicate. ‘This proceeding the representatives 
of the so-called ‘‘four-power”’ loan syndicate declared 
to be a violation of their own agreement with Pekin. 
Accordingly, last week’s instalment of $500,000 was with- 
held under the authority of the legations pending a 
settlement of the question of China’s right to borrow 
additional money elsewhere. 


Brevities. 


“The trouble with the problem of the feeble-minded,”’ 
says Joseph H. Choate, ‘is that there are so many of us.”’ 


“Tt ought to be, therefore it must be,” was the word 
of Gen. Armstrong, on which Hampton Institute was 
founded. 


The prophet of the New Jerusalem foresaw a time when 
“the streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof.” 


The Herald and Presbyter expresses the fear that the 
Religious Education Association was formed to advance 
the methods of destructive criticism in the Sunday-schools, 
and that it is doing it. 


“We talk about the mysteries of the Oriental mind. 
There is no more mystery about Chinese and Japanese 
than about Englishmen and Americans.’’ So says one 
who has lived among them for years. It is all in under- 
standing the point of view. 


In a picture of neighboring school children in New 
Jersey it was found that there were twenty-one nation- 
alities among twenty-seven children. ‘That they were all 
going to school together hints the future solution of the 
immigration problem, which at present is serious, even 
menacing. 


It has not been easy to understand the significance of 
the Western song, popular in all political gatherings west 
of the Mississippi, “‘ You've gotta quit a-kickin’ my dawg 
around.” The Advance explains it as an announcement 
that certain possessions of the plain people have been 
kicked around by party leaders until the time has come to 
settle scores. 


A careful and instructive statistical study of hymnals 
used in the Orthodox, Congregational, and Presbyterian 
churches appears in the Hartford Seminary Record. It 
is interesting to note the growing disuse of certain hymns 
once commonly sung, and not less interesting to study the 
list of hymns that appear for the first time in hymn- 
books printed since 1900. This latter list sounds sur- 
prisingly familiar. 
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The Doom of Sails. 


Alas! must ye utterly vanish, and cease from amidst us, 
Sails of the olden sea? 

Now dispossessed by the stern and stunted ironclad, 
Wingless and squat and stern? 

Purple sails of the heroes lured to the Westward, - 
Spread for the golden isles! 

Sails of a magic foam with faéry plunder, 
Wafting the wizard gold! 

Sails of the morning, come like ghosts on the sea-line, 
With midnight load of the deep! 

Sails of the sunset, red over endless waters, 
For the furthest Orient filled! 

Sails of the starlight, passing we know not whither, 
Silent, lighted, and lone! 

Sails of the sea-man accursed, and cruising forever, 
Hoist by a spectral crew! 

Sails set afire by the lightning, resounding to tempest, 

hat drum and thunder and sing! 

Sails that unruffled repose on a bosom of azure, 
Glassed by a placid flood! 

Alas! must ye go as a dream, and depart as a vision, 
Sails of the olden sea? 

—Stephen Phillips, in the Spectator. 


Things We Miss. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Thought plays us many curious tricks in life. We do 
not know how it overmasters us. But forever through 
the brain there is a ceaseless stream that bears us on its 
bosom whither it will. Happy is he who can concentrate 
at all times his mind. At peace with himself must that 
man be who can shut out all that is, disagreeable in mem- 
ory, in conjecture, in suspicion, in self-accusation. And 
bouyant, indeed, must be he who can always look on the 
bright side of things. 

Too often we look on the dark side. The mind un- 
consciously reverts to the tragic, to the sorrowful, to 
what is gone and cannot be brought back. Then there is 
the worry which is forever anticipating evil. It is all of 
the mind. Some say it is all of the liver, but of that we 
have only a faint intimation. It is more than likely that 
the liver is influenced by the state of mind. If one would 
practise a little mental self-control, as we are being taught 
to do only in these latter days, it might result in cleansing 
the liver. But of this enough. 

Happy, we say, is the man, the personality, that can 
sit at the helm and guide life on this stream of thought, 
that can take advantage of the shifting currents, the 
shoals and rapids, the storms and rolling waves, to push 
the bark straight to its goal of rest on the bosom of eter- 
nity, the sea that washes the shore of every land. 

Yet we are victims to this monarch thought, to change 
the figure. Thought commands us, yet we are not 
thought. And, obeying the king, our feelings are the 
direct response to our sensitiveness. And we are what 
we think and feel. So that, unless man can think and 
will his joy, he cannot grasp it, though it come. 

Now, as we have lately come to know, there are two 
minds,—the objective and the subjective. The one has 
to do with the outer world and the other with the inner. 
There are many who live almost entirely in the outer 
world, in the objective mind. None of us can boast of 
knowing very much of the inner, or subjective, and all 
are more or less influenced by the outer world, the world 
of sensation and knowledge. In this world are all material 
things. Here is man’s success and his failure, judged by 
the world’s standards. Here are his joy and sorrow, as 
others view them. Here the man lives as he associates 
with his fellow-man, and here is the knowledge of all 
outward events and circumstances as they affect the life 
of the man. Therefore it is that the man looking from 
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the vantage point of his mind and soul out on the world 
is prone to think life worth living or the reverse. 

In a word, the larger view brings to our attention the 
things we have and the things we miss. And who 
among us but knows that he fails to secure the best of 
that which is in the world. There are so many attending 
circumstances to complete happiness that we hardly 
know what it is. Certainly no one of us has ever, the 
opportunity to enjoy all that we know is enjoyed by 
others in this world. Even the man with the open 
sesame of wealth cannot ofttimes enjoy. If he is a Rocke- 
feller, he may have no stomach. If he is an Edison, he 
may be so much the victim of his temperament that the 
pleasures a common man enjoys are foreign tohim. The 
poet learns in suffering what he teaches in song, and 
the man who dreams wakes to sorrow. The man who 
toils sees the storms of commerce and finance dissipate 
his own house built indeed upon the sands. The man 
who loves meets the cold of selfishness. And so we 
know, yet cannot enjoy. 

There is an old and pithy saying that comes home to 
us all just here, ‘Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be 
wise.” It is the larger view that shows to us the unat- 
tainable. It is the knowledge of the world’s pleasures 
that makes our pent existence so hard to bear. We live 
perhaps too much in the material and the objective world. 
Yet, if we would only let its influence sink in on our souls, 
if we would own all the impetus in manufacture, art, 
letters, all the spiritual significance of a vast material 
development, we would be happier. Yet how few of us 
are philosophers. 

Education, the freedom of the press, the use to which 
men put their huge wealth,—all these make for our knowl- 
edge. Knowing, we also feel our own lack. ‘The things 
we miss are forever in our consciousness. The larger 
view of this wonderful world makes us know how insig- 
nificant are our possessions and how futile is our power; 
and our trouble lies in wanting the earth! We grow by 
what we feed on. So many are able to travel, they but 
bring back with them the idea of wealth owned by others. 
Instead if they would but bring back an ownership in the 
art of the world, just as Emerson owned the landscape 
while his neighbor owned the farm, then they would be 
happier. For mark the truth: no man can be deprived 
of owning all there is to own of culture and kindness, of 
love and peace. He is himself his worst enemy, and 
the things he misses are not the things which do most con- 
stitute happiness. They are the things of achievement, 
of property, and of power. Yet man may own all the 
sunshine, and he certainly does own all the love of God. 
This ought to make a man rich enough for one poor little 
existence on a planet while there are innumerable bright 
stars to journey to, if he only thought so. But thought 
is monarch of life’s dominion, thought rules. 

Here is one man who is forging ahead and all others do 
him obeisance. To sit and look at the passing throng is 
toidle away anexistence. But, alas! those who make most 
progress in the things of this world make least oftentimes, 
we believe, in the things of the next. For it is in the sub- 
jective that we approach to the world beyond, for that 
world portal is within. What does it matter if the man 
gain here and have nothing yonder? Is this a sermon? 
Well and good: let it have but its true psychological sig- 
nificance and our end is won. ‘The man who gains every- 
thing here but his peace of mind has lost. And the man 
who has gained happiness and self-mental control has 
gained all, for in this lies happiness. Is it that a man has 
naught to do because he cannot control the things of this 
world?, Nay: in the immaterial, the psychological, the 

fsical, the spiritual, the emotional, the rational, 
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The best labor is the labor of the heart and mind. 
These will find plenty for the hands to do. These will 
make the way seem filled with endeavor, though there is 
nothing of the material to show for it. So that it is not 
the things we gain that always bring us happiness, the 
things physical. Nor is it yet true that the things men- 
tal bring us happiness. For there are so many things to 
know that we are appalled at our ignorance once we pause 
a moment to consider it. Over all the world there passes 
through the medium of the written word the history of 
mankind. It is not alone in the day’s doings reported 
by the daily paper. It is by the allusion and the historic 
significance to events, the speech of invention and gov- 
ernment, that we are made aware every moment of the 
vast treasures of thought in the world. ‘These are im- 
perishable, and we know only their mere names and 
appearance. 

It then follows that the things we miss are of necessity 
innumberable even in the world of the mental. In the 
matter of emotions we are temperamentally forbidden from 
the enjoyment that often comes to others. ‘There is a 
boundary to our own nature. ‘This we may not ever al- 
together pass. We cannot feel as deeply as some. We 
cannot therefore suffer like they, or enjoy. ‘To be able 
to look on the world from the soul of a Socrates, a Glad- 
stone, a Hugo, or a Shakespere,—this is not given to us. 
We are of the earth earthy. Yet there is that within us 
which makes us grasp at the whole. 

In the matter of material possessions and mental equip- 
ment, in the emotional phase of our love and hate, in the 
philosophical cast of our reflections, we seek to possess 
the very whole. And now note the paradox: it is by this 
very penchant that we do possess the whole. If we have 
read intelligently the author mentioned, if we have looked 
upon government with the eyes of the English patriot, if 
we have looked on humanity with the English poet, if the 
manufactured article brings to us the long labor of man- 
kind by which we have reached this excellence in the use- 
ful arts, then indeed the whole has become ours. For it 
is not in facts we live, but in the being which these facts 
create, in the character which emotions and spiritual in- 
sight give to us. The things we miss are but the mere 
phantoms of our eagerness. And we think we have 
missed knowledge because we cannot command it when 
in fact we are commanded by it and have gained it all. 
Let us but apply this truth to the idea of what we have 
missed, and how small it will be. For that which has 
never shown itself to us, that we have never missed. It 
might as well be the possession of an inhabitant of Mars. 
But the thing we have missed is that which we have failed 
to appreciate. 

The great trouble with our lives is that we look out 
from the standpoint of ownership as taught by the 
schools and the voices of men. Isit wealth? then it is not 
in the uses of great wealth, it is in the direction and con- 
trol of the same that we believe ourselves to be poor. 
Each man owns the best there is produced by wealth. He 
is not only the owner of his undivided share of all the 
wealth there is which under government he actually 
controls, but he is the individual owner of all the wealth 
there is in the world as far as its use and benefit is con- 
cerned. ‘The things he has missed are as nothing to the 
things he has gained by the mere fact of his having lived. 
And this is true in the mental and spiritual world. It is 
here that men make the greatest claim to having missed 
their way. And yet appreciation is worship. Love is 
the exercise of ownership. And life is the title deed to 
the right to be a man in all things. In this therefore no 
man has missed anything, unless it be that he has missed 
his chance to see right and to live right. The circum- 
stances which seem to prevent the exercise of the right 
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to be kind and to help are the very circumstances which 
make the feeling more strong and buoyant. For in wish- 
ing and in loving there is no limit to the ownership which 
every man may have. It is then the imagination and 
the false reasoning of a worldly nature which point out 
to us the things we have missed and keep us from seeing 
the things we have gained. 

But to have missed the thought of God in nature, in 
the human nature of man, to have missed the smile of 
woman’s eyes and the touch of childish fingers, to have 
felt the isolation from one’s kind because of wrongs and 
deeds that forbid, to have known and yet not felt, to have 
felt and yet not known, to have failed to be tender and 
true,—if one have missed these things, then indeed life has 
failed. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


In Early Springtime. 


BY E. E. M. 


There is no other day in the year quite like the one on 
which the first definite consciousness of coming spring 
stirs our pulses and awakens the old longings to forsake 
the brick pavements and the city haunts that have held 
us jealously for weeks and months, and to strike once 
more for an hour in the wooded ridges and the open fields 
and the tangled foot-paths we know almost as well, and 
whose charm increases with closer acquaintance. Other 
days in the year are more beautiful, many others far more 
satisfying, but none more distinctive. Later in the season, 
when we have become used once more to soft breezes and 
friendly sunshine, when the trees have put out their 
leaves and budded and blossomed, we are more exacting; 
and the actual conditions of this memorable day, if repro- 
duced, would find us in no such grateful humor, willing 
and eager to be pleased. ‘To-day the suggestiveness of 
spring, its fair promise, holds in itself the potency of long, 
lustrous days and perfect moonlit evenings, wood ram- 
bles and mountain climbs, bird-songs and wind murmurings 
and ocean symphonies, bluest skies and deepest shades 
and tenderest twilights. It is the dream, the vision, the 
ideal, of a whole summer. 

No one knows just when spring really ought to begin. 
John Burroughs says that the little piping frogs furnish a 
good starting-point; but one year he heard them on the 
6th day of April, and the next year they came on the 27th 
of February, while he speaks somewhere of hearing them 
on the 7th of December. ‘That was in a year, however, 
when, as he says, Nature hardly seemed to shut up house 
at all. Edith Thomas thinks that spring begins in No- 
vember, if we may credit the witch hazel; and she scorns 
the arbitrary divisions into which the year is quartered 
by means of the equinoxes and solstices. Frank Bolles 
declared that spring comes earlier in the meadow of the 
Waverley Oaks—a moist and sunny corner, in truth— 
than almost anywhere else near Boston; and in 1891 he 
found the first flower of spring there on the 21st of Feb- 
tuary. In that year he heard a robin sing on the 11th of 
January. Once John Burroughs found the first spring 
day and the first day of spring fall together; but that 
was in Washington, and New England takes lessons in 
climate from nobody. Boys date the coming of spring 
from the first Saturday tramp after pussy-willows, re- 
gardless of melting snowdrifts and cold winds. ‘To many 
it means the first appearance of the snowdrop or the first 
yellow crocus that pushes its way through protecting 
straw on the sunny side of a sheltered house. 

The truth is that spring is no slave to the almanac; 
and none of her messengers, not the robin nor the snow- 
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drop nor the leaf-buds, have full authority to announce 
her arrival. She is like Love in the German song. She 
comes, and she is here. You know her by the feel in 
the air, by the leap of your own heart in answering greet- 
ing, by the new element that asserts its presence in inde- 
scribable ways. Other mornings have been as hushed, 
though not as expectant. Other days have been 
drenched in sunshine, but not the same sunshine. You 
know it by the impulse that takes you to go somewhere 
out into the woods alone, where you can see for yourself 
how the trees and fields have been getting on without you 
all these months. This year spring has seemed unusually 
shy and reluctant. The blusterings of March may make 
us believe in their power to keep away the forerunners of 
a more gracious season, but the robins and the snowdrops 
knew better. They come on time, even though a bit 
lonely at first, and find, perhaps, more of the snow chill. 
in the air than they really like. 

It will soon be time to begin the spring walks, which 
will initiate you, if you but prove yourself worthy, into 
the brotherhood of real nature lovers. The bicycle has 
its good points, as there is no denying; but it has its 
drawbacks, too, and at best it cannot take the place of a 
companion in the tramps which may lead you up the side 
of a mountain or into the heart of the woods. ‘The de- 
lights of foreign travel are not for all of us; but who 
knows half well enough the possibilities of his immediate 
neighborhood? lowell reminded people once that it is 
not necessary to go to the Alps to learn the divine silence 
of the snow, or to Italy to be made conscious of the sunset 
miracles, or even to the Berkshire Hills to know the color- 
ings of autumn. Instead of these he praised the Fresh 
Pond meadows and the Charles River marshes and the 
mill-pond road of Beaver Brook. So one’s own neighbor- 
hood may be rich indeed in rewards to him who seeks the 
joys of the open roads, the secrets of the quiet woods, or 
the strength of the hills. 
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The Deeper Life. 


Activities of the external life, however magnificent 
their apparent result, do not satisfy the human problem, 
do not fill the human soul; and this seems to carry with 
it the conclusion that they were not meant to satisfy. It 
is precisely here that the cosmic order appears to show 
its hand. It hints at depths of life to which our surface 
labors do not reach, at objects of our being that are 
beyond their sphere. We pause in our rush to ask, 
“Where, after all, is the Reality which is our true posses- 
sion?’”’ ‘Then we are reminded of another push which 
nature gives us in that direction; that of what we call 
evil, sorrow, suffering. Sorrow is one of the universals. 
Joy is a perhaps: suffering is a certainty. The world’s 
evil has been the corner-stone of scepticism, the rock on 
which atheism builds its church. To us all it is the ever- 
lasting perplexity. “Si Deus, unde malum? St non 
Deus, unde bonum?’’ (‘‘If there is a God, whence came 
evil? If there is no God, whence came good?”) So 
men weary themselves with this question. Michelet 
said the French were the only people who knew how to 
suffer gayly, yet nowhere has the pain of things produced 
a deeper pessimism. 

“On entre, on crie,— 
C’est la vie; 
On crie, on sort,— 
C’est la mort.’’ 

One could hardly find in literature a terser, darker sum- 
mation of life. But is there no solution that is not con- 
fused or contradictory or despairing? ‘The suffering, 
the weariness, the decay, the oncoming death, which beat 
through all our successes, and find their way behind all 
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our outside achievements, have they no meaning but a 
cynical one? Are we not rather pushed to the conclusion 
that their purpose lies in the deepening of life; nature’s 
further thrust at us to push us back from the surface 
things, to compel us upon some centre within? 

This is to say—we have been long coming to it—that 
nature has a religious meaning. But let us be sure what 
we mean by religion. ‘The churches are all around us, 
offering us their special brands, their final solutions. But, 
as we study them, we are confronted with that modern 
attitude which sees in this direction often more difficulties 
than helps to faith. Some of them offer us a revelation, 
‘compact, precise and ready-made, an answer let down 
from heaven to all our questions. In their authoritative 
documents we have angels talking, verbal messages 
transmitted, voices from the clouds. One might suppose 
that in earlier times earth and the celestial spheres were 
in as direct communication as London and New York. 
To the modern mind all this, we say, is a difficulty rather 
than a help to faith. For our age finds the heavens sin- 
gularly reticent. If there is any religion for us to-day, 
it does not come that way. The most tremendous fact 
for us now is the silence of the spiritual world. Our re- 
ligious speech is human speech, and we know no other. 
All that comes to us from past or present in this sphere is 
the echo of man’s aspiration, of man’s guess. But is this 
fact the destroyer, or even the embarrassment, of faith? 
We are beginning now to learn better. We know that, if 
the cosmic order is silent on this question, it is not inac- 
tive. Its answer is not in talk, but in deed. Its very 
silence is a pressure, meant for the deepening of life. We 
are thrust in upon ourselves, that from the depths there 
we may get the response we seek. 

The creation in us of wants is the first stage towards 
their fulfilment. Where humanity develops a crying 
want, it is on the road towards thesupply. And the surest 
proof to-day of religion is the fact that man cannot get on, 
individually or nationally, without it. An evidence of 
this is given us in the present condition of France. One 
of the most arresting books of our time is the work by M. 
Fouillée, one of her ablest thinkers, on ‘‘La France, au 
Point de Vue Moral.’’ He is no clericalist, far from it: he 
is a philosopher, pure and simple. But the statistics and 
his knowledge of human nature show him clearly enough 
_ that a nation cannot live without a high morality, and that 
no strong morality can exist without the spiritual sanc- 
tion. It isin Brittany, where a naive faith exists, that 
the criminal statistics are the lowest, where the virile 
virtues are highest. As a cultivated scientist, Fouillée 
has the keenest sense of the mental impossibilities of that 
faith. But he sees that it contains a genuine religion; 
and it is a pure, genuine religion that can alone save 
France. The ultimate requisite is something that can 
cleanse and vivify the soul. 

France, for the deepening of its life, needs a deeper re- 
ligion than it has got. And that is the need of us all. 
That religion is here waiting for us. ‘‘ The word is nigh 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart.” ‘The great spirit- 
ual teachers have known this. ‘They found religion in the 
religions. Their instinct led them through all the out- 
side trappings to the centre. Montesquieu was not think- 
ing of the ceremonial or dogmatic crust of Christianity 
when he thus described its essence, ‘‘a religion which 
envelops all the passions; which is not more jealous of 
actions than of desires and thoughts; which holds us not 
by chains, but by innumerable threads; which leaves 
behind it human justice, and begins another justice.’’ 
Gerard Groote, of the fourteenth century, living in the 
heart of Catholicism, nurtured in its traditions, as he 
spoke to the multitudes who hung, entranced, for hours 
_at a time on his lips, had little or nothing to say on creeds 
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and ceremonies. What were his themes? ‘The love of 
God, the divine search, the great salvation, the possi- 
bility of life with God. And it is here that Jesus meets 
us, the deepest of all. His disciples embellished his 
story with signs and wonders, the things he cared about 
least of all. We do not need them to-day any more than 
did he. For he is himself the sign. Here is a life which 
reaches down beyond us, down to the centre. ‘‘ Evidences 
of Christianity?’’ Here are the evidences. As we study 
that teaching, that life, that death, and the Power and 
Spirit that followed the death, we are looking not only 
into the depths of ourselves, but to a depth beyond our- 
selves, down to the divine hiddenness whence springs 
the utmost life. This is the deeper Christianity,—to 
survive all changes of form, all advances of thought, the 
fulness that can fill our emptiness, that can deepen our 
life adown to life’s foundations, that for life and death can 
- Aig victory.—J.. Brierley, in the London Christian 
‘ord, 


Drink and Poverty. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


It is obvious that there is a very real and close con- 
nection between destitution and the use of liquor. ‘The 
leading authorities have placed the percentage of pauper- 
ism directly due to intemperance from 40 to 75. ‘To 
this must be added the indirect influence in producing 
want among the poor in general. 

The problem is evidently complex, but the claim 
recently made by some writers, that intemperance is 
largely due to poverty, is, in the main, not only erroneous, 
but exceedingly harmful to the cause of temperance. 
These students of social conditions have made a diag- 
nosis that is not only superficial, but injurious. They 
assert that many people drink chiefly because they 
are poor: they are not poor simply because they drink. 
They point to the human wrecks in the saloon, and tell 
us that these persons are there to drown their miseries 
in the cup. ‘They also tell us that the family in wretched 
hovel or squalid tenement is in distress, not primarily 
through intemperance, but because the parents have 
been driven to liquor by their poverty. 

These writers have mistaken the late and incidental 
condition of these lives for the real cause, which lies 
farther back and is radically different. It is, indeed, 
often true that later on in life people resort to drink to 
drown their misery: at this late stage they do drink 
because poor. But this is not the whole story, nor is 
it the important part of the story. When, however, 
we go back to early life, when we touch the formative 
period and the determining factor, we find that the young 
man did not begin to drink because poor. He first drank 
because it was the custom, because he enjoyed the com- 
panionship and the exhilaration,—perhaps to gratify 
an appetite, though this probably plays a smaller part 
than is generally supposed. Probably ninety-nine in 
every hundred of those who become drunkards start the 
habit without any reference whatever to financial con- 
ditions. It is only late in life, when want has overtaken 
them, that they drink because they are poor. 

The appeal to life at this point is decisive. If any 
one will visit the places where young men congregate 
to drink liquor, he will realize at once the obvious fact 
that practically none of these persons are there because 
they are poor. ‘They are not even there simply because 
drinking is the cheapest form of amusement. ‘The time 
will come when some of them will continue to drink 
because in want; but even here the poverty is only the 
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incidental factor, and at this stage more the result than 
the real cause. A person with wide acquaintance among 
the poor and the intemperate would have to search a 
long time to find an individual who began to drink solely 
because destitute. There are such, but they are very 
rare. But those who are poor because they drink crowd 
upon us at every corner. Again, let any one investi- 
gate the history of the score of drunkards whom he may 
know. Probably not in a single case did poverty have 
anything to do with the beginning of the habit. Still, 
again, how many cases have any of us known where loss 
of fortune has driven men to intemperance? Very few, 
indeed. But we do know very many instances where 
too much money has made young men drunkards, who 
long afterward probably drank because poor, although 
their poverty really came as a direct result of using 
liquor. 

A distinguished physician who for forty years has 
studied several thousands of cases of inebriety, one of 
the pioneers in the treatment of inebriety as a disease, 
informs me that superficial observation has led to the 
view here controverted. The fact is, according to his 
wide experience, that the social ‘‘derelict,’’ who apparently 
drinks because poor, and of whom it is commonly said 
that he began to drink when he lost his position or prop- 
erty, is, as a rule, one who had been secretly drinking for 
along time. He had been a quiet tippler for years, con- 
cealing the fact from his friends, perhaps even from his 
family. What misfortune did was not so much to drive 
him to drink as to cause him to drop the mask and 
indulge openly and more frequently. In the time of 
discouragement the man becomes an open drinker, but 
he began the habit long before. And those secret in- 
dulgences were largely the real cause of his downfall. 
It is the opinion of this eminent doctor that men of life- 
long sobriety seldom take to drink when misfortune 
overtakes them. 

These social scientists, whose views on this subject 
are here opposed, stop short with the wreckage late in 
life, but they fail to go back to the real cause: their 
diagnosis is false and harmful. The drunken parents 
do to-day send out for liquor to drown the woes of pov- 
erty. Speaking superficially, you may say that they 
drink because they are poor. But, when we go into the 
life history and look back far enough and penetrate deep 
enough, what we really find is this: Originally it was not 
poverty that led them to the drink habit, but it was 
long-continued intemperance that has brought them to 
this sad condition. The score of workmen lining the 
bar of the obscure saloon are not there because poor, 
not because they have no other enjoyments in life: many 
others who are poorer and who have fewer pleasures are 
not there. A determining factor largely influential in 
causing their presence there is the ancient superstition 
that liquor is a life-giver,—a superstition which science 
has shown to be utterly false. While it is not true that 
poverty of things is the chief source of intemperance, 
it is true that ‘“‘poverty of life” largely causes the drink 
habit. 

Mr. Charles Booth (than whom there is no greater 
authority), who, in the earlier volumes of his monumental 
work on “The Labor and Life of the People,” was in- 
clined to reduce the proportion of the poverty of Lon- 
don due to drink, in his final volume, after reviewing a 
great mass of evidence, wrote this conclusion: “The 
great part played by drink in the genesis of poverty 
cannot be denied.’”’ Again, in his work on ‘Pauper- 
ism,” he made this statement: “Drink does not stand 
as apparent cause in as many cases as sickness or old 
age, but, if it were not for drink, sickness and old age 
could be better met. Drink must, therefore, be ac- 
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counted the most prolific of all causes.” These are 
weighty words. 

As has been stated, it is tiridoubtadty true that many 
a workman does leave his wretched home and go to the 
saloon to drown his misery in drink. Apparently, he 
drinks because poor. But what is the real situation? 
(1) He began to drink long ago, before he was so poor. 
(2) He inhabits that miserable hovel now because he 
spends so much on liquor. (3) The drink habit cuts off 
at both ends: it wastes his wages which, if saved, would 
pay for a good house, and it also lessens his wages by 
incapacitating him industrially. 

In view of the fact that there are some 2,000,000 
laborers in Great Britain who spend annually, out of 
small wages, over $100 a piece on drink ($200,000,000 
in all!), it is folly to try to belittle the influence of drink 
as the chief cause of poverty. When some of these 
men become ‘“‘derelicts,’ they may drink to drown 
their misery, but in very few cases did they originally 
begin to drink because poor. 

The erroneous explanation of the drink problem, 
which some social scientists at present advocate, has 
injured the temperance cause in various ways, but chiefly 
in bie respects: = 

Like the erroneous diagnosis of any disease, it 
‘lerweomees the real situation and leads people to resort 
to the wrong remedies. These social philosophers see 
nothing to do, in order to remove the evils of drink, but 
to reorganize the economic groundwork of modern so- 
ciety.. They hold that the case is wholly industrial, 
while in fact it is chiefly moral and spiritual. Such a 
view, moreover, stands in the way of that educational 
campaign which seeks to make scientific truth the rule 
and motive of every life, emphasizing the importance of 
total abstinence, which these sociologists are often in- 
clined to ignore. 

2. This diagnosis tends to make people tolerant of 
the saloon and complacent toward the liquor trade. It 
blurs the vision so that the gigantic evils of drink are 
not clearly seen or fully appreciated, while it dulls the 
edge of consciences so that the corrupting power of 
brewers and distillers as exerted on legislation and through 
the press is not keenly felt or courageously resisted. 
Its advocates, as a rule, show lamentable indifference to 
aggressive temperance action, neither helping to make 
restrictive laws nor aiding the enforcement of such laws 
when enacted. Therefore, it becomes the duty of all 
the friends of temperance reform to do all they can to 


make clear the fallacy and folly of the theory of the 


relation of drink and poverty unfortunately put forth 
by some teachers of social science, even in high places. 
REDLANDS, CAL. 


Spiritual Life, 


Our souls crave a perfect good; we feel the pull 
thitherward, we own the law that points in that direction. 
William M. Salter. 


ad 


The truly great and good in affliction bear a coun- 
tenance more princely than they are wont; for it is the 
temper of the highest hearts, like the palm-tree, to strive 
most upwards when most burdened.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


& 


We believe in that infinite love which is just the same 
in the other world that it is here. We believe that the 
mercy of the Lord endureth forever, and not merely for 
the seventy short years of human life. We believe that 
through all eternity, as through all time, we shall be sur- 
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rounded'by that divine grace, and wrapt in the arms of 
that blessed tenderness; and that so we are safe every- 
where while we trust in God and lean on Him.—James 


Freeman Clarke. 
& 


The truth which another man has won from nature or 
from life is not our truth until we have lived it. Only 
that becomes real or helpful to any man which has cost 
the sweat of his brow, the effort of his brain, or the anguish 
of his soul.—David Starr Jordan. 


a 


It is the smaller, the petty things in life that divide 
people. It is the great tasks that bring men together. 
Any man who will take up his life in a broad spirit, not of 
class nor sect nor locality, but in the freer spirit which 
seeks to perform a task simply because it is good, that 
man can have the support and friendship of the best and 
highest.— Booker T. Washington. 


The Thought of Spring. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There is a marvellous sustaining power in the thought 
of spring. We begin to think of it as almost present be- 
fore February is past, and we go on living on a thought of 
it for nearly two months before it arrives. No other 
thought gives us the same courage, the same faith, so 
nearly religious. Think how it would be if the fear 
should once take hold of us that spring would never 
atrive. Then, as in the Scandinavian fable, where the 
frost giants got possession of Maiden Spring and im- 
prisoned her in their ice castle, our energies would petrify 
and we should sit down and fold our hands in quite de- 
spair. This year the old frost giants have had their 
innings, and the beloved maiden is still imprisoned in 
their fortress, while the fierce wind blows, and the snow 
whirls and drifts, and the cold still holds us in its icy 


p- 

This is the season when we live on signs, slight re- 
lentings, brief sensations of warmth on the sheltered 
side of a bank, gleams of sunlight that come when spring’s 
sunny face looks for an instant out of the bright edge 
of acloud. Plain food, like wholesome bread and sweet, 
pure milk, is often more appetizing than a table set with 
dainties. So the rusted earth and the plain face of nat- 
ure, in times when the ground is streaked with snow, 
and the March wind pipes, and a bird flits in the bare 
trees, or sings concealed, outdo many a full feast of 
nature’s beauty. Scanty but sweet is the fare, deli- 
cious, like tasting the sweetness of grain, the flavor of 
luscious nuts, or the goodness of wild berries. 

On such a cold but sweet-tasting day the water in the 
brook, half released from its ice blanket, gurgles and 
chuckles like earth laughter. You long for a poet to 
make a song of it or a musician to set it to music. Long 
have we been torpid in what Shakespeare calls the win- 
ter of our discontent, but in the wind now there is an 
occasional note of joy. A great fanged and terrible 
tempest arose the other night. It was as fierce and savage 
as a thousand wild huntsmen trampling the roofs and 
howling in the chimney, but it seemed to blow old Winter 
away like a tent, torn from its pegs. Old Winter went 
flapping and screaming over the great meadows, over 
the rim of the world, out to sea. Then the air turned 
balmy, as if sorry for all the destruction it had wrought 
on land and sea. 

March is ive. personification of a very naughty but 
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still lovable child. At one moment it laughs in your 
eyes, kisses and caresses your cheek: the next it kicks, 
scratches, and claws, tears your hair, fills your eyes with 
dust, tugs wildly to rend away your garments, and howls 
as if possessed of a legion of demons. It is the most 
human of all the months in the way of caprice and tan- 
trums, and yet it has relentings so precious we forget its 
evil deeds, as the birds seem to when they come trooping 
back in flocks, while the cruel wind flutters the feathers on 
their wings, and their claws, as they cling to a branch, look 
half frozen; and yet all the naked groves are vocal with 
their voices. Some, like the robin, have songs only half - 
grown, in the cheep-and-pipe period, that will come out 
strong and liquid at a later date. 

Oh, what hours at night you lie awake listening to the 
March fury that sets the casements rattling, the shutters 
banging, the doors clapping and creaking, ‘sends torrents 
of cold air through every crack and crevice, and has 
such elfish, freakish tricks, it sets hobgoblins by your 
pillow, whispers in your ear words of the dead, cries 
like a little, abandoned child on your door-step, and 
then shrieks by in a wild burst of eldritch glee, as it flees 
to the witches’ Sabbath! It is a great elemental revel, 
and the spirit-world seems discharging its people upon 
us. What stories they tell o’ nights! What marvellous 
hints they give! The forgotten are reborn. Faces 
that have long faded from memory come back and smile 
at you. But with morning the visionary world melts 
away. The ghosts troop off to their dwelling place. 
The mocking spirits flee. ‘‘The yellow-skirted fays”’ 
melt into a blue patch of sky. You are no longer a 
haunted mind. You rise to sweep and cook, to tidy 
rooms, to sew, and receive your friends who tell you 
about their diseases and their children’s ailments. Little 
John has had the croup, little Sarah has the chicken- 
pox. Life is full of little harassments and besetments. 
‘There is no time for dreaming until night comes and the 
witch-work begins again. 

The March. marvel is the sap, the blood of the tree, 
and perhaps of all plants from the milky, slow ooze of 
the rubber plant, the pitchy drivel of the pine, to the 
exceeding sweetness of the sap of the sugar maple. Where 
lie these reservoirs in the plain, homely ground that, 
like the magician’s bottle, gives all the diverse drippings 
from the heart of the trees? The old tree willingly 
gives part of its blood for us, and the giving is not an 
injury, but a blessing. As we advance in years, more 
and more should nature become a companion and friend. 
The human circle narrows with age, but the gentle com- 
rades, woods, fields, and streams, are always the same. 
Every old person should have a little garden, if nothing 
more than a tiny patch of ground, where a few plants 
may grow, simply for the joy of seeing spring come and 
tingle the roots of flowers and grasses, and to watch the 
discriminating earth choose and sort her colors and 
scents, the shape of her leaves, in those mysterious little 
budgets we call buds. The color and perfume gnome 
makes no mistakes, never tints the turnip with the hues 
of a rose, or gives the violet the scent of pigweed or 
Surely there is an aris- 
tocracy in nature we need not overlook, for one flower 
exceedeth another flower in glory, and the ranks and 
orders are always maintained. 

Sap-time is one of the most suggestive of the round 
year. It contains in fluidity the whole summer. Leaves, 
flowers, grasses, and fruits are running literally to their 
goal. In the dark mansions of the ground all the beau- 
ties of growth are preparing. Daffodils and jonquils, 
pansies and snowdrop, are prinking themselves in the dark 
bedrooms where they have slept the long night. ‘They 
are putting on their caps and aprons, dyed with celestial 
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colors, and soon they will emerge in the big ball-room, 
to nidnod to their friends, and to dance in the wind and 
sunshine. What a picture-book is the world now, from 
the softening of the soil as it breaks into brown mould 
and loam, the russet grasses where the light changes to 
a golden velvet sheen, and the swollen life of the brook 
rushing onward to the river, where the banks are full 
to the brim! ‘The hurry and excitement of early spring 
tingles in the blood lest something be lost,—the great 
drama, the splendid music,—unless we watch and sym- 
pathize. 

The old, scarred tree trunks have a changed expres- 
sion, a livelier look when they are secretly told that sap- 
time is at hand, and in some dim way a sensation of their 
far-off youth rises, perchance, and curls round their 
inner fibres. So a reminiscence of youth that lies far 
back in memory in the hearts of the old, and seems often 
choked with earthiness and dead leaves, bubbles up and 
sets flowing thoughts of the spring-time of life. Shall 
we not be glad that we have lived to see another spring? 
Our eyes, are they not beholding the glory of the Lord? 
Is not this a spiritual revelation, spirit-tingling and 
beating in all the veins of the world, transforming, re- 
making creation? ‘The new life streams in the mild air 
when the long cock-crow, lazy, satisfied, conceited, winds 
down from the hill and says, ‘‘Spring, spring, spring!”’ 
The new sound of the rain is a chant. Reflections. are 
cast in streams and in ponds, as the thin ice breaks and 
dissolves, as if the trees were glad to see their images 
once more. ‘The healthy-looking ground so full of vigor, 
thrilling with nerves, as sensitive as any in human frames, 
how alive and conscious it all looks! and, though alive with 
the earth-blood pricking at the root of every grass blade, 
still mystery goes hand in hand with it all. We know 
little or nothing, we only guess, conjecture a few things, 
and, while loving this world, are ever striving to project 
it upon another, to build an annex in eternity. But 
everywhere our groping hands touch impassable barriers, 
our curiosity is rebuked, our yearning souls.return to this 
world to find that it is good, the best for us, until a better 
is revealed. 

Summit, N.J. 


The Unpardonable Sin. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


For the Western mind the translation of the spirit of 
the New Testament is as necessary as the translation of 
its language. Possibly all the mistakes of the current 
theologies grow out of the neglect of this important 
truth. Doubtless those who sat with Jesus at his last 
passover supper perfectly understood the beautiful 
imagery by which the Master transformed that festival 
into profound spiritual significance. But the Western 
Church has coarsened his utterances into the crudest 
and most repulsive sacramentalism. When he declared 
that human faith could pluck up the sycamore-tree, and 
plant it in the midst of the sea, his listeners, doubtless, 
knew that he was not speaking of the possibility of per- 
forming a physical miracle. We must not forget that 
Jesus was a poet as well as a prophet; and his speech is 
often redolent with the spirit of poetry, even when it 
lacks its form. And poetry speaks in the superlative 
degree. 

Let us keep this truth in mind, then, as we study 
the question that has troubled and vexed the theological 
mind through all the Christian ages. Is there, can there 
be, in the gospel of Jesus such an awful thing as an “un- 
pardonable sin’? Some of the Catholic Fathers believed 
that this was the sin of final impenitence. Some modern 
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thinkers frankly declare their conviction that Jesus 
never uttered such a terrible denunciation. ‘These 
words, they say, must have been added by a later hand. 
With all deference, I am convinced that Jesus not only 


uttered this denunciation, but that it enshrines the 


essence and vital power of his gospel. 

In the first place let us consider a very important fact 
that may help lighten the gloom of this declaration. When 
Jesus speaks of ‘‘this world” and the “world to come,” 
he is not, of necessity, referring to what in modern phrase 
we call “the future life.” He had the splendid vision of 
a redeemed and regenerated world, reborn in the spirit. 
He’ prays, ‘‘Let thy kingdom come,” not transfer thy 
children to that kingdom through the door of death! 
God’s sunrise was to break upon a new era of righteous- 
ness and peace. -Amidst all the horror and gloom of the 
Neronian persecution, the light of this new world breaks 
out in the Apocalypse. Jesus is speaking of man’s 
spiritual state, not of his final destiny. 

Let us, then, look at the story in detail. ‘The Master 
has healed a dumb man, and the Pharisees, acknowledg- 
ing that the man is cured, say, in effect, This fellow casts 
out devils, but he does it by the help of the prince of 
devils. Jesus shows them the childish folly of sup- 
posing that Satan would undo his own work. Either 
admit, he says, that, if the fruit is good, the tree must be 
good, or else declare that the tree and the fruit are both 
corrupt, and, therefore, in healing this man I have done 
a vicious thing. But his detractors will not accept the 
alternative. ‘Then Jesus makes the tremendous decla- 
ration, “All manner of sin and blasphemy will be for- 
given,...but the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
shall not be forgiven.” Does this refer to some indi- 
vidual and specific sin? Very evidently not. In modern 
phrase, we have come to a qualitative, not to a quan- 
titative, difference,—a difference in kind, not in degree. 
In the thought of Jesus there is in every soul an inner 
light fed by the holy spirit of God. It illumines the 
judgment seat of reason and conscience. ‘To that seat 
must be brought every motion of the will, every impulse 
of the affections. By it the soul is kept alive. It is the 
eye of the spirit. And these Pharisees had, in the in- 
terest of some authority less regal than itself, extinguished 
that light, put out their own eyes, stopped their own 
ears, committed spiritual suicide! How could they be 
forgiven? 

Forgiveness may be justly described as a co-operative 
act of the penitent sinner and the merciful God. Jesus 
is not threatening these men with a punitive retribution 
in some future stage of torment. He is simply declaring 
the unalterable law of the spiritual life. God’s pity 
for the suicide does not restore him to life and physical 
well-being. His pity for the blind and deaf does not 
give back the banished sunshine and the song of birds! 
We live in a world of law and not of miracle. Many 
will remember a very touching and significant incident 
in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” ‘Tom is dying from Legree’s 
cruelty, and the slave girl, Cassie, is ministering to him. 
Her heart is filled with the bitterest hate and spirit of 

é _ Finally she says: “No matter what sins we 
sin or crimes we commit, these men are responsible for 
them. They have made us what we are.” And the 
dying ‘Tom responds, ‘‘That don’t comfort me, missie. 
If Iam a sinner, no matter who makes me so, it’s being 
the sinner that I dread.” The poor slave had won to 
the heart of Christ’s gospel. As Swedenborg wisely says, 
“The man in sin is in the punishment of sin.” 

Jesus is only presenting the same truth in another 
form when he says to these Pharisees, ‘‘’The publicans and 
harlots will go into the kingdom of heaven before you.” 
Was he tape-measuring the enormity of contrasting sins, 
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and awarding a first prize to the sins of the flesh? Was 
he asserting that it was better to be a harlot than a hypo- 
crite? They who think so miss the subtle power of 
Christ’s truth. He is, in effect, saying to these men: 
I am not charging you even with conscious violation of 
the divine law. I am ever taking you at your own 
spiritual valuation. But you have extinguished the 
inner light of the Holy Spirit. You have substituted 
for that light some guidance of human authority. You 
have covered your immortal soul with the hard enamel 
of spiritual conceit, while the men and women you 
despise are nearer the coming kingdom, because they 
know they are sinners. They know they are rebels 
against God. ‘The very sting and shame of their remorse 
shows that the divine life is bearing witness to itself in 
the inner chamber of their ruined lives. 

John Fiske gives an illuminative illustration of this 
vital truth. He is describing the death-bed of Philip II. 
of Spain. The king sent for his confessor, and for three 
days they jointly searched the royal conscience. At the 
end of that time Philip declared that he failed to find the 
trace of a single sin which demanded priestly absolution. 
Mr. Fiske says (I quote from memory): ‘Perhaps, in 
the providence of God, it is impossible for any human 
soul to reach perfection even in evil. But, if: Philip left 
any crime uncommitted, history failed to record it. With 
the possible exception of the first Napoleon, he was the 
worst man in the annals of modern history.’’ Was 
Philip a conscious hypocrite? Not at all. But he had 
dethroned his natural conscience, stifled his natural 
affections, destroyed his natural sense of mercy and 
justice, and died, as he had lived, a blasphemer of the 
Holy Spirit! 

It was not an atrocious crime for these Pharisees to re- 
buke Jesus for breaking the Sabbath. They were the 
teachers of the people and the recognized stewards of the 
He does not personally 
resent being called a child of the Devil. What grieved 
and amazed him was to find men who believed that a 
dead law was better than a live soul!—men who pre- 
ferred obedience to a statute, to the law of mercy and 
compassion. In the gospel of Jesus the human soul is 
the most precious creation of God. ‘That soul, clarified 
by faith, is the secret Sinai of the Divine, where God 
makes the daily revelation of himself. Not only was 
the Sabbath ‘‘made for man,” but every law, institution, 
government, temple, and church in the world. Every- 
thing human is subordinate in value to the immortal 
The denial of this is the outer symptom of an 
inner spiritual degeneration. 

Frederic Newman made a startlingly significant remark 
about his brother, the cardinal, ‘The radical trouble 
with John is that he has no religious faith!’’ He simply 
meant that his brother, distrusting the inner light, had 
given his soul into the keeping of a creed less sacred than 
itself. Now if we shall get rid of the crude and childish 
notion that God is hunting the sinning soul with the 
weapon of an arbitrary punishment, and see that the 
punishment of sin is in the granulation of the conscience, 
the loss of spiritual and ethical discrimination, the ex- 
tinguishment of the inner light, we shall be prepared to 
look some profoundly significant facts in the face. 

It seems like a startling paradox; but is it not true that 
this process of spiritual deterioration, this destruction of 
soul tissue, may begin and continue without the con- 
sciousness of selfishness or sin? The soul’s surrender 
to a power less sacred than itself may be determined 
by personal devotion and sincere piety. Bad as he was, 
Philip’s worst crimes sprang from a creed-poisoned con- 
science. At the opposite pole stands the sweet and 
gentle Isabella of Spain, who, stifling every natural 
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instinct of mercy and compassion, condemns three hun- 
dred thousand Jews to cruel banishment, not because 
they were criminals, but because they were not Chris- 
tians. And the great bishop who commanded the sacri- 
fice was doubtless as conscientious as she. A sensitive 
conscience is the soul’s life, but conscience unmixed with 
faith and love may be as deadly as unmixed oxygen. 

The most significant illustration of the awful truth 
Christ had in mind is shown in the history of that great 
religious order which was created to check the spread 
of Protestantism. Beyond question Loyola was ab- 
solutely unselfish and disinterested. He believed that 
the Catholic faith was the most precious thing in the 
universe, that everything in life must be subordinate 
to the hope of its success. ‘The members of his society 
were pledged to an absolute, unquestioning obedience 
to an external authority. Those members showed their 
entire sincerity by deeds of devotion and courage al- 
most unmatched in the story of religious missions. But, 
as a Catholic writer says, they were at times driven from 
almost every Catholic country on both continents. For 
the same men who penetrated the untracked forests of 
Canada, converting savages, would have been just as 
ready to falsify history, justify unveracity, or plan for 
the assassination of an heretical monarch, had these 
crimes been demanded by the directing head. It means 
the creation of an artificial conscience, and so of arti- 
ficial virtues and artificial sins. 

Every “orthodox liar for God,” every priest or preacher 
who proclaims a doctrine he does not believe, every 
scholar who shuts his eyes to the truth that endangers 
his own system, every politician who tells lies for the 
sake of his party, every business man who tells lies for 
the sake of his trade, and every “‘patriot’’ who is unjust 
for the sake of his country has opened the door to that 
spirit of blasphemy which dethrones conscience and 
stifles the voice of the Holy Spirit. 

That this regal truth of the Master bore fruit in the 
spiritual consciousness of the earliest Christians is abun- 
dantly shown in the history of the Church. Lecky says 
that the best pagan that ever lived would not hesitate 
to lie about his personal religious beliefs. But the 
humblest Christian went to cruel martyrdom rather 
than deviate one hair’s-breadth from his religious con- 
victions. Young virgins endured unspeakable humilia- 
tion rather than sprinkle a few grains of incense on the 
altar of the emperor. Every human interest stood sec- 
ond to imperial conscience. And these humble followers 
of the Master created by their sense of the supreme 
preciousness of the human soul that new ideal from which 
has sprung the true democracy in Church and State. 

Paul gives utterance to that royal truth, “Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God, and that the spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


Liberty. 


Liberty in religion may or may not be good for us: it 
depends upon the use we make of it. If we use our lib- 
erty constructively, as a means to larger service, we shall 
find it an inestimable blessing. If we use it destructively, 
merely as a permit to gratify our own selfishness, we shall 
find it a costly and dangerous possession. Liberty im- 
poses upon us the responsibility to put it to good use. 
We cannot in safety possess freedom without assuming 
the grave responsibility which goes with it. The statue 
in New York harbor without the torch would represent 
nothing but lawlessness. So we who venture to seek 
liberty in religion must make our liberty not only liberty, 
but liberty enlightening the world.—M. Franklin Ham. 
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Daily Bread. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


‘All life moving to one measure— 
Daily bread, daily bread— 
Bread of life, and bread of labor, 
Bread of bitterness and sorrow, 
Hand-to-mouth, and no to-morrow, 
Dearth for housemate, death for neigh- 
are. aoe 


“Yet, when all the babes are fed, 
Love, are there not crumbs to treasure?”’ 


It is with these touching and poignant 
lines that Wilfred Wilson Gibson opens 
his little book entitled Daily Bread, which 
has just come from the press of the Mac- 
millan Company. A series of seventeen 


dramatic sketches, all of them brief (the! 


shortest is four pages, and the longest only 
fifteen), and all of them concerned with the 
sorrows and joys, the trials and tragedies, 
of the lives of the laboring classes of England, 
this volume constitutes, to my mind, the 
most impressive work upon the modern 
social question which has appeared in recent 
years. And yet it is difficult to point out 
just what it is that gives the book a power 
which grips the heart of the reader with an 
almost agonizing intensity, and lifts the 
little poems, almost in spite of themselves, 
into the realm of great literature. 

There is certainly nothing in the poetry 
which is remarkable. There is a simplicity 
in the lines, to be sure, which is almost per- 
fect; a certain calm, quiet, gentle beauty to 
the flowing words, not unlike the rhythmic 
cadences of prayer; a great dignity, like 
that which rests upon the sculpture of some 
Grecian god. One has only to attempt to 
reproduce these verses, which seem so easy 
and almost commonplace, in some composi- 
tion of his own to see how masterful is their 
art. But one must admit, all the same, that 
there is no great poetry here. One would 
look through the book almost in vain for 
any lines which could be described as notable. 
One remembers the striking vision of the 
baby in the sea, in “The First-born,’” the 
awful vividness of the stoker’s description 
of the blazing fires in the play entitled ‘‘’ The 
Furnace,” and the wonderfully beautiful 
boyhood memories of the heart-broken 
father, kneeling in his garret. in the slums by 
the body of his dead baby, in ‘The Child.” 
But when one has spoken of these three 
passages, one has mentioned all in the book, 
perhaps, which is exceptional as sheer poetry. 

Furthermore, these little plays are devoid 
of everything that we mean by characteriza- 
tion. Here are miners, fishers, steel-work- 
ers, firemen, tenement-dwellers, factory-girls, 
slum-waifs, fathers, mothers, children; but 
no one of them in all the seventeen sketches, 
unless it be Rose in ‘“’The Mother” and 
Martin in ‘‘Mates,” and perhaps Laban in 
“Summer-Dawn,”’ which stands out as a 
distinctive. 

Nor are these plays dramatic in the true 
sense of the word. There is no clash of 
motives, no writhing with fate, no struggle 
of opposing interests and contending per- 
sonalities, no development of plot, no un- 
folding of character, almost no story. It is 
exceptional to have any new character enter 
or leave the scene after the play is opened. 
Each sketch presents but a single situation 
—a typical condition of life in the fishing 
villages, or in the rural districts, or in the 
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slums of the great city, or a pitiful tragedy 
of experience in the field of labor—and the 
reaction of this situation upon the human 
beings involved; and, when the simple story 
of one isolated moment in the lives of some 
two, three, or four people is revealed in all 
its phases, which may be many or few, the 
play is finished. 

What elevates the book into an almost 
unique position of power and appeal is the 
marvellously faithful and sympathetic pict- 
ure of what life really means to the great 
working classes of modern England. Nor is 
it in the last analysis a mere picture of life. 
Rather is it life itself, the life of the toiler 
in all those manifold aspects. Here isa man 
who sees, a man who knows life not in its 
appearance merely, but in its reality, and 
a man who, seeing and knowing life for him- 
self, has the magic art of revelation unto 
others. Again and again, in impotent dis- 


|appointment and despair, do we cry out to 
| those whose minds we would open and whose 


hearts we would move to a burning realiza- 
tion of the meaning of the modern social 
question in terms of human life: ‘‘Oh, if you 
only knew the facts! If you only knew 
what life is to the great majority of men 
and women! If you only knew how they 
starve and freeze and suffer and die! If 
you only knew how much these laboring 
people, these poor and outcast wretches, are 
like to yourselves,—how they are equal to you 
in sweep of aspiration, in yearning for com- 
fort, happiness, and achievement, in capacity 
for suffering, in range of joy, sorrow, and 
despair.’”” Knowledge of what life actually 
is and of what people actually are,—knowl- 
edge exact, vivid, real, personal,—knowl- 
edge leading to that sympathy of heart with 
heart and soul with soul which makes the 
reformer of evil the hero of fight and the 
martyr of lost causes,—this is all we need to 
achieve a new and better world of human- 
kind! And here is what we are after in this 


wonderful little book! Here are people whose. 


whole lives, from morning until night, year 
in and year out, are concerned with the bitter 
problem of getting enough bread to hold 
body and soul together. Here are people 
who have become so used to hunger, cold, 
nakedness, weariness, disease, sorrow, death, 
that they have lost the habit of complaint 
or revolt or even inquiry, and accept their 
misery as passively as the flower takes the 
gust of the hurricane or the chill of the au- 
tumn rains. Here are people who, amid a 
thousand ills of fortune, preserve unimpaired 
their love for one another, their fidelity to 
duty, and their faith in God. Nothing can 
describe the power, beauty, pathos, agony, 
of the revelations embodied in these little 
sketches of ‘‘how the other half lives.’’ ‘The 
very commonplaceness of the characters 
and the situations, the very obviousness of 
the stories which all centre about the most 
ordinary relations of father, mother, child, 
and toiler, the very triteness of the themes, 
which are only those of unemployment, sick- 
ness, accident, daily work for daily bread,— 
the very monotony of the episodes of life 
and accidents of death,—the very fact that 
the only theme of all the seventeen sketches 
is that of daily struggle for existence, are 
what constitute the book’s peculiar power. 
Go into a factory village, and here, in ‘‘’The 
Betrothed,” “The First-born,”’ and ‘The 
Family’s Pride,” is exactly what you would 
be, most likely to see. Go into a mining 
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town, and here, in “The Nightshift” and 
““Mates,’”’ is exactly what you would en- 
counter. Knock at-any tenement door and 
open, and here, in a half-dozen or more of 
these sketches, is the picture which you would 
behold. Speak to the first person whom you 
chanced to meet upon some country lane, 
and here is the story which we would tell 
you. Here are simply the ordinary occur- 
rences of the day,—the things which are 
happening as surely as waking and sleep- 
ing to thousands of men and women every 
hour,—the dull routine and killing monotony 
of life in the home and labor in the factory 
and mine. And here is what these common 
events mean in terms of hunger, cold, naked- 
ness, tears, heartaches, crushed desires, 
blasted hopes, and ruined affections. Who 
can read these revelations of the steadfast 
patience of the poor, the steady courage of 
the heavy-laden, the plodding perseverance 
of the weary and the sick, the high-minded 
devotion of those who do the work and bear 
the burdens of the world, and not be moved 
to tears? Who can catch this glimpse into 
the lives of our toiling neighbors and not be 
stirred to action? Who can read these tales 
of tragedy, no one of which rises in its ma- 
terial above the ordinary story in the morn- 
ing newspaper, and not pray for the world 
that is to be? We have known of all these 
things before in a dull uncertain way, from 
the figures of statisticians, the reports of in- 
vestigators, the treatises of scholars. But 
here at last is the poet who turns the cold 


and lifeless facts and figures into quivering . 


flesh and blood and flowing tears. It is the 
poet that we need, after all, to win the fight 
of social reform. And here he is! Well has 
Canon Cheyne said: “A new poet of the 
people has risen up among us. ‘The story of 
a soul is written as plainly in Daily Bread as 
in The Divine Comedy and in Paradise Lost.” 
New York City. 


Literature. 


Out-poor Put,osopHy. The Meditations 
of a Naturalist. By Stanton Davis Kirkham. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
Wordsworth’s well-known lines,— 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more... 
Than all the sages can,’’— 


a statement which we have always doubted, 
unless a very strong emphasis is placed on 
the word ‘‘may”; and Emerson’s saying, 
“JT am wiser in my study than in the streets, 
and in the woods than in either,’ might be 
taken as texts for this very pleasant and 
profitable book. It can safely be put beside 
John Burroughs and Bradford Torrey, and 
not suffer too much by comparison. Per- 
haps we think he is a bit too hard on the 
preachers, when he contrasts the poor preach- 
ing from the pulpits with the song of the 
thrush: ‘‘Let the preacher go to the hermit 
thrush and sit silent at his feet that he may 
at last hear a spiritual discourse.’ But 
generally Mr. Kirkham makes good his 
contention, with just that personal bias that 
perhaps every man must have who would 
convince us of anything. His subject is 
much the same as that of Thoreau, when he 
took to the woods to find out whether life 
was mean, to drive it into a corner, and get 
the full flavor of its meanness; or, haply, 
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if life were rich and full and good, to get its 
full richness and goodness. And, of course, 
our author finds that values are much 
greater out of doors, in the woods, than in 
cities, cooped up in stuffy rooms, ‘where 
men sit and hear each other groan.”’ How- 
ever, Mr. Kirkham admits that he did get 
something out of books, from Marcus 
Aurelius, the Upanishads, from Emerson 
and Thoreau, Audubon and Gilbert White. 
Still, for the most part, his is the wise old 
philosophy of the trees—he is like the 
“Shropshire Lad,’ who finds fifty years 
none too long to look at a blossoming cherry- 
tree—and of the mountains: “That which 
sustains these inert masses of granite also 
sustains me like a thistle-down in space,’”— 
these give him poise, and strength and cheer. 
Out of these, with birds and flowers, walking 
and riding and paddling, he has gained a 
philosophy of self-trust and the worth of 
the individual, the same philosophy that 
we had from Emerson and the Transcend- 
entalists, and even from Marcus Aurelius 
and the Stoics. But Mr. Kirkham de- 
clares that in this matter he is almost as 
much an Epicurean as Walter Pater, in his 
famous—or infamous—Epilogue to his 
“Renaissance”; for, ‘‘if one cultivates this 
sensibility, the flora, the birds, the season of 
the year, and the hour of the day, the qual- 
ity of the light and the appearancé of the 
sky, all minister to this taste, and supply 
endless impressions,—fugitive, changeful, in- 
explicable.’’ Finally, we are glad to note 
there is a fine touch of humor in these pages, 
if occasionally a trifle sharp, as when he 
says, “There is no reason to suppose that 
ornithological societies really study birds, 
or botanical clubs, flowers; or that philo- 
sophical societies have any definite notion of 
philosophy.”’” As we are not an ornitholo- 
gist, or any of the other things that end in 
ist, and would not be so bold as to claim 
the title of philosopher, we are not averse to 
the little tang that is in these words. 


THE RicueR Lire. By Walter A. Dyer. 
Garden City, N.Y.:. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1 net—Mr. Dyer says that he has 
not been very well satisfied with the com- 
mon run of preaching he has heard, and, 
though he “allows” that he might not do 
much better than the regular clergy, yet he 
would like, as would many of us, to have 
a chance to “‘talk back.’’ So he puts on 
the gown, ascends a little pulpit,—not a 
very high one,—and gives us some pleasant 
little stories, with some really excellent 
morals. Possibly we think we have out- 
grown the fable or moral tale. Not at all: 
The taste for it is universal, from Homer 
down to Conan Doyle. As Sir Philip 
Sidney said: the poet “‘beginneth not with 
obscure definitions, but with a tale, forsooth, 
he cometh unto you; with a tale which 
holdeth children from play and old men 
from the chimney-corner.’’ ‘These pleasant 
tales by Mr. Dyer are not very subtle, 
perhaps “‘not as wide as a church-door,”’ 
but they “will serve.” ‘There is the story 
of the clock-maker who had a vision. All 
he could do was to make clocks; but in time 
one thing opened out to another, and he 
left Flanders a better place because of his 
vision. Or it is the story of the king’s 
jester, who, though he was a simple soul, 
yet as beneath his motley garb beat “a Chris- 
tian heart,” he does far more good than the 
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pious hermit or the man of war. Or it is 
the good king who finds at last that good- 
ness is not so much a matter of the intellect 
as of the loving heart. Or as Ching could 
become an adept in making pots, so we can 
all become artists in shaping our lives by the 
laws of beauty and truth. Plainly, these 
lessons are not very subtle; but they may 
help ‘‘some forlorn and shipwrecked brother” 
a little farther on his way. 


Tue Torr Bar. By J. E. Buckrose. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. $1.35 
net.—The Toll Bar Inn is a house of mys- 
tery. The inmates are the landlord, a brute 
with a devilish temper; his wife, a poor, 
forlorn creature; a charming young daughter; 


and a manly boy, who stands in some strange | 
and mysterious relation to the rest of the 


household. Connected with these principal 
characters are a county family, an ascetic 
rector, an old farm hand, and various coun- 
try neighbors. The plot of the story is 
deeply involved, and there are several evi- 
dent attempts to set the reader off on a false 
trail. We will not anticipate the solution 
of the problem, but will only warn the reader 
that his detective instincts may be trusted, 
and that the heart of the mystery may be 
plucked out very early in the study of 
clues; and yet the skill of the author will 
leave some dotbts to be resolved in the final 
chapters. This is not, therefore, a de- 
tective story, but one that challenges the 
reader to act the part of Sherlock Holmes 
for himself. Behind this exciting puzzle 
there is a series of moral events which bring 
in their train many illustrations of the in- 
exorable law of retribution. 


THe UNITED STaTEs Navy. By Henry 
Williams. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Those who are interested in 
naval affairs are sure of finding in this book 
information not easily attainable elsewhere. 
It is a simple manual or handbook, not 
technical, but generally instructive. A chap- 
ter on naval history is followed by accounts 
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of the navy’s organization, personnel, etc., 
with descriptions of the man-of-war in 
commission, the building of a warship, the 
manufacture and use of high explosives, and 
ending with a brief chapter on ‘‘ The National 
Defence.”” The book is succinct, compre- 
hensive, and authoritative. 


Miscellaneous. 


B. W. Huebsch, publishers of New York, 
are about to print, under the title The Burden 
of Poverty: What to Do, the substance of a 
paper by Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., read 
before the last Ministers’ Institute at Mar- 
blehead. The Institute voted a request 
that it should be published. 


OLD AND NEW IDEAS OF THE 
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By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 
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The First Song-sparrows. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


(March 3.) 
“ Maids, maids, come put the kettle onl”’ 


I hear their blithesome choir to-day, 
The first song-sparrows of the year; 
So sorry that they went away, 
So glad that once again they’re here! 


“ Maids, maids, come put the kettle on!” 


Vested in sober brown and black! 
By zephyrs borne from southern sea, 
They bring the happy spring-time back 
With mellow song of industry. 


“ Maids, maids, come put the kettle on.” 


Mary Elffen’s Naughty Day. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


Mary Ellen lived in the country, not far 
from Grandmother Bent’s house. ‘There 
were no houses between, but there were 
green fields and trees and wild flowers. 
Sometimes one met a carriage or a wagon, 
and quite often an automobile. 

Mary Ellen was a very little girl, but she 
was sometimes allowed to go alone to Grand- 
mother Bent’s. On such occasions mother 
would telephone to the other house, ‘‘ Look 
out for Mary Ellen,’”’ and then she would 
give the little girl a good-bye hug and kiss, 
and, with many injunctions to keep strictly 
to the side of the road, the child would start 
upon her little journey. She was sure to 
see a kind face watching for her from Grand- 
mother’s window,, or perhaps Aunt Edith 
would come to meet her. Mary Ellen was 
the only grandchild, and they all loved her 
very dearly. 

It was strange that a little girl who had so 
many to love her shouldn’t always be good; 
but, alas! Mary Ellen sometimes had her 
naughty days, and this was one of them. 
She was cross to her mother, and, when re- 
proved, only pouted the more. She shook 
Rebecca, her much-loved doll, because her 
dress wouldn’t hook straight, and made her- 
self so generally disagreeable that her 
mother at last lifted her up to her high 
chair, and bade her stay there until she 
could be a good little girl. 

“T want—to go to Grandmother Bent’s,”’ 
whined Mary Ellen. 

“No, indeed. No visit to Grandmother’s 
to-day.”’ 

Mary Ellen made no answer, but her face 
was full of ugly wrinkles, and she kicked the 
chair with her naughty little feet. She 
didn’t look a bit like sweet little Mary Ellen 
as she was sometimes called. 

Her naughty thoughts were busy. Never 
had she wanted so much to go to Grand- 
mother Bent’s; and, when her mother went 
out to the back garden with her watering-pot, 
she suddenly stopped crying. Usually she 
would have followed her mother, chatting 
gayly all the while,—but now— 

“T will go to Grandmother Bent’s,’”’ she 
said to herself, “I will!’ And she slid down 
from her high chair, walked up to the tele- 
phone, and called loudly into its black depths, 
“Loot out for Mary Ellen.” Then she picked 
up poor Rebecca from the floor where she 
had thrown her, and started off on the run. 
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Her mother was busy at the other side of 
the house as the little girl well knew. No 
one saw her. It was a lovely April morning, 
but the air was cool. Mary Ellen shivered 
a little, but she hugged her dolly the closer 
and trudged on. Aunt Edith did not come 
to meet her, and there was no kind face at the 
window. Mary Ellen felt aggrieved. She 
entered the house with a little stamp of dis- 
pleasure. 

The only occupant of the kitchen was her 
Uncle Rob, a youth of sixteen. 

“Hullo, Tot!” he exclaimed, ‘“ where’d 
you come from?” 

“From my house.” 

“Why didn’t you telephone?” 

“T did,” replied Mary Ellen, with dignity. 

“Who did?” 


“Fdid? 
‘‘QO—h! How’s your dollie?”’ 
“«She’s cold.” 


“‘T hope she isn’t going to have pneumonia,” 
said Rob, with great solicitude. 

Mary Ellen hugged her closer. 

‘‘Where’s grandmother?’’ she inquired. 

“She and Aunt Edith are out to the barn. 
They'll be right in.” 

“T’m going out there,’’ said Mary Ellen. 

“You'd better leave Rebecca here,’’ ad- 
vised Rob. ‘‘It’s cold out there.” 

Mary Ellen hesitated. 

“T’ll tell you where to put her,” said Rob: 
‘“Mother’s left the oven door open. Clap 
her in there. It’s nice and warm.” 

Mary Ellen held her little hands for a 
second at the oven door. It certainly was 
lovely and warm in there. Wrapping Re- 
becca in a piece of old cloth, which Rob 
found for her, she slid her into the oven as 
if she had been a pie. Then she ran out to 
the barn, while Rob sauntered off down the 
road. 

Grandmother Bent and Aunt Edith were 
much surprised to see their small relative, 
and by skilful questioning at length surmised 
the truth. 

The errand to the barn was soon accom- 
plished, and all went back to the house; but 
before they reached the kitchen door Grand- 
mother exclaimed, with an expressive sniff: 
“Why! What’s burning? Where’s that 
smoke coming from?” 

She rushed into the kitchen, ‘‘ What’s 
this in the oven?” she cried, and she stooped 
and pulled Rebecca from her perilous posi- 
tion. 

Poor Rebecca! She was certainly warm 
enough now. No one could touch her. Her 
clothes fell off in little black pieces. Her 
cheeks, once so rosy, were burned and brown. 
The lustre had gone from her eyes, and her 
smiling lips were nothing but black lines. 
Grandmother took her up, very gingerly, 
and carried her out on a plate to the shed to 
cool. Poor Rebecca! It was too much for 
Mary Ellen. She screamed in dismay. 

“T’m so sorry,’”’ said Grandmother, ‘Who 
put her in there, deary?”’ 

“T did. Rob said she’d get warm.” 

“The scamp!”’ Grandmother’s tone was 
meant to be severe, but it was very hard to 
be severe where Rob was concerned. 

At this moment the telephone rang. “Is 
Mary Ellen there?”’ 

ce Yes.”’ 

“‘She’s a very naughty girl. 
her home at once.” 

“Don’t punish her,” called Grandmother 
Bent. : 
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“Why not?” 

“You'll see. Go home, honey, as quick as 
you can,” she said to the sobbing little girl. 
“Aunt Edith will go, too. Take Rebecca 
with you,” she added, as an afterthought. 
“‘She’s cool enough to handle, now.” She 
put Rebecca into the arms of her little mother 
as she spoke. 

“‘She’s—all—peeling,”’ sobbed Mary Ellen; 
and, indeed, the whole of Rebecca’s clothing 
and many little pieces of her person had 
peeled off, so that it was a sorry looking doll 
that the little girl carried in her arms on her 
homeward way. 

Aunt Edith could have cried herself as she 
looked at her heart-broken niece; but there 
was a comical side to the tragedy, neverthe- 
less. 

It was a very severe face that was watching 
at the window for Mary Ellen’s return, but 
it grew softer when the child rushed into her 
mother’s arms, holding up the disfigured 
doll. 

‘*She’s most—all—burned to pieces,’”’ she 
sobbed. 

“Poor Rebecca! 

“Tn the oven. 
she’d get warm!”’ 

The two grown people looked at each other. 
Not for worlds would they have laughed. 

“T must run back,’ said Aunt Edith at 
length. “ ““We’re awfully busy.” Then she 
added, in a low tone, ‘‘You won’t punish 
her.”’ 

“Of course not. She’s had her punish- 
ment. Poor little girlie!’’ was the reply. 

Mary Ellen is to have another doll upon 
her birthday which will soon come,—a more 
beautiful doll than Rebecca, if such a thing 
could possibly be. Let us hope that her 
days may be long in the land, and that she 
may be a great comfort to her little mother. 


How did it happen?” 
She was cold. Rob said 


When Roy was Seven. 


Frisk, could hardly keep still a minute, 
and he jumped and barked at Roy who usu- 
ally was ready for a race or frolic; but this 
morning he just sat on the top step with his 
elbows on his knees and his little round chin 
buried in his hands. Once when Frisk stuck 
his black nose on Roy’s face, he tasted some- 
thing salty. 

Yes, Roy was ’most crying. Of course, 
when a person—a boy person—is seven, he 
doesn’t cry, even if the tears do spill over. 

After Frisk had tried for about the twen- 
tieth time to coax Roy to run a race with 
him, he decided it was no use, and so crawled 
under Roy’s arm and lay still. 

“Tt would be all right,’ Roy told him, 
“af I didn’t have a birthday.” 

Birthdays always are such lovely times,— 
at least every one had been that Roy could 
remember; but this was his birthday, and he 
was so mis’able. 

When mother persons got sick and had to 
be kept quiet, grandpa’s was just the best 
place for a boy to be, and Roy was usually 
as happy asthe day waslong. _ 

Where else was there such a dear grandma 
and grandpa? 
to play in, and such a cunning little dog as 
Frisk? And didn’t father write that mother 
was getting stronger every day? 

* Roy told himself that he ought to be 
’shamed to feel mis’able, even if mother had 
promised him a birthday party, and now he 


cy Terre me watecepaneeete stem 


And where such a fine barn ~ 


would have to wait a whole year for another 
birthday. 

When grandpa came up from the barn, 
he saw Roy sitting on the top step and Frisk 
under his arm, and he wondered what could 
make them so quiet. 

“Y’m afraid that Roy is feeling a little 
homesick,” he told grandma. 

“Bless his little heart! I do _ believe 
there is something the trouble,” grandma 
said when she looked out of the window. 

Roy did not mean to say one word about 
it; for hadn’t mother said that he must be 
her own sunny boy all the time, and try and 
make grandma and grandpa happy, and 


didn’t they do lots of things so that he would | 


have a good time? Roy did not mean to 
feel badly, only a birthday party when one 
will never be seven again— 

Grandma put her arms tightly around him 
and it just told itself! 

Then grandma said that if any one wanted 
raspberry pie enough to get the raspberries, 
—and Roy ran to get the pail, for he loved 
raspberry pie, and he and Frisk went down 
to the big field to get some berries. 

“That dear child is going to have a party 
this very day,” declared grandma. Then 
she did a lot of telephoning, and grandpa 


chopped ice, and they made a big freezer full | 


of ice-cream, and had it all packed away 
before Roy came back with a pail of berries. 
_ After dinner grandpa hitched Duke and 
Billy into the big wagon. Roy ran and got 
his hat, for grandpa never went to ride with- 
out him, and he dearly loved to ride with 
grandpa; he usually let him drive part of 
the way. 

Roy wondered why grandpa did not say: 
“T wish I knew of some little boy who 
would like a ride,” or something like that, 
and he stood right by the wheel all ready to 
go. When grandpa got in, he said,— 

“Take good care of grandma,” and drove 
away just as if he did not know that Roy 
wanted to go. 

It did seem as if it was no use being seven. 
Roy thought that if he were a grandpa and 
knew that a boy wanted to go to ride, when 
he was not going to have a party, too, he 
would just take him and not ride off alone. 

Grandma was busy in the house, and 
Frisk had tired himself out chasing butter- 
flies and did not want to play. 

Roy wandered around a while and finally 


tumbled in a disconsolate little heap into the 


hammock. 

A few minutes afterward grandma came 
out to rest on the piazza and saw him there 
fast asleep; and he slept until Duke and 
Billy came trotting into the yard with the 
big wagon just full of boys and girls. 

While the wagon was being unloaded, 
grandma told Roy that this was to be his 
birthday party. 

“Why do they dress alike?” 
her. “Are they all twins?” 

“They are little folks who have no mother 
or father, and they all live in a big home 
where kind people take care of them,” 
grandma told him. “Now make them have 
a good time, for they do not have parties 
often.”’ 

Grandpa had them all tell Roy their names, 


he asked 


_ and then told them to run and play. They 
_ were shy at first, but Roy and Frisk were so 


: glad to see them and Roy thought of so many 


a nice things to play that they soon forgot their 


|had drank a glass of the foaming rich milk, | 
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played hide-and-seek in the big barn, and 


rolled in the sweet hay; they ran all over | 
the farm, and old Tiger, the big gander, | 


chased them away from the pond. 

Grandpa put up a number of swings, and 
then he gave each one a ride on big Billy’s 
back: they thought this was great fun, for 
none of them had ever been on horseback 
before. 

When the afternoon was over, grandma 
had them sit down on the soft grass, and 
they had sandwiches and cakes and _ ice- | 
cream until they could not eat another 
bite. 

Grandpa gave Roy a basket, and told him 
to give each boy a top and a game and each | 
girl a nice doll all dressed. 

It was hard to tell which was happier, Roy 
or the rest of the party. 

Afterwards they all went to get the cows, 
and, when they were milked and each one 


grandpa packed them all into the big wagon 
again, and then he said:— 

“Well, well! it won’t do to go with such 
a big load and come back without any one; | 
and, if you youngsters think you can squeeze 
Roy in there’’— 

Grandpa had to hold the littlest one on his 
knee in order to make room, but they were 
all so happy that they did not care if it was 
not very comfortable. 

When grandma tucked Roy into bed that 
night, he said it was the best birthday he 
had ever known, and he gave grandma such | 
a bear-hug that her glasses fell off—Constance 
Prince, in Sunday School Times. 


Good Advice. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Said the March wind to the wind-flower; 
“Keep snugly in your bed; 

Don’t put on your pretty green gown, 
Or raise your pinky head. 


**T am very rude and chilly, 

But J tell you the truth; 

The warm sun is often silly, 
Might forget your tender youth. 


“April is sweet, but showery, 
She would entice you out; 
You must be very canny, 
Don’t let her see you doubt. 


“May is the very happiest, 
The merriest time, ’tis true, 
Believe me, little wind-flower, 
The sweetest ever grew. 


“Tf you'll hang me a May-basket, 
Then I’ll hang one to you.’’ 


A Paper Doll’s House. 


Helen had no brothers or sisters to play 
with her, so sometimes she had a hard time 
amusing herself. She had lots of dolls and 
dishes and doll furniture; but one gets tired 
after awhile of dressing dolls, and the grand- 
est tea-party loses most of its charm when 
there’s no one but dolls to share it. She 
even tried inviting Fido, but his table man- 
ners were bad. Puss’s were not much better, 
either, so they were not invited a second 
time. But Helen had the jolliest, pleasant- 
est mamma imaginable, and she was a fine 
playfellow when she had time. She was al- 
ways thinking up new games for Helen, and 
different ways to make pretty toys. 
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}about fifteen inches long and ten inches 
wide. It opened endwise, like a post-card 
album. 

| “What do you guess this is going to be?” 
she asked Helen, her eyes sparkling with 
enthusiasm. 

Helen shook her head. 

“A house for your paper dolls!’’ 

Helen could not see how a book could be- 
| come a house, but, if mamma said so, it was 
/all right. She could do anything. 
| Mamma opened the book at the first 
| blank page. 

“This is to be the hall, so let’s hunt some 
furniture for it.’ So they got out some old 
furniture catalogues, magazines, and papers, 
and began to look for suitable pieces of fur- 
niture. 

“Shall we have it in mission, or walnut, 
or oak? You like this heavy oak set? All 


|right: we'll just cut out this hat-rack and 


Then this 
Now for a 


paste it over here on the page. 
settee and two straight chairs. 


|rug and some pictures.” 


By this time Helen understood all about 
this interesting sort of house, so she begged 
to finish its furnishing all by herself. When 
she wanted a door or a window, she drew 
them on the page, and then pasted up her 
draperies and curtains. What a delightful 
task it was to furnish the parlor or drawing- 


|room, and the bedrooms—one for each doll 


—were a joy for many days. It took a long 
time also to furnish the dining-room, and to 
find dishes, silver, and glass to suit her taste. 
The kitchen was most interesting, and you 
may be sure it was fitted up with everything 
that the most fastidious paper-doll cook 
could wish for. 

“Now, isn’t this a nice house,’ said her 
mamma, ‘‘for your large family of paper 
dollies that have been knocking about with 
nowhere to lay their heads, so to speak? Of 
course, all you have to do when the rooms 
are ready is to put each doll in his or her room 
and close—the book!’’—Child’s Gem. 


A Faithful Dog. 


I once gave Rover a basket of apples to 
take to the men who were working in the 
field. ‘They were working so busily that they 
did not see him set the basket down. ‘Three 
or four days after, needing the basket, I 
asked the master for it; but he had seen 
nothing of it. 

“Rover,” said he, ‘‘where is the basket 
your mistress gave you the other day with 
the apples in it? Can’t you go and get it?” 

He did not even point to the field, but 
Rover started out immediately, and soon 
returned, bringing the basket of apples. 
He never touched anything that did not 
belong to him. It seemed to us he knew 
everything we said.—The Advance. 


A certain small boy has already learned 
the saving of time that may be achieved by 
dealing with things in the mass instead of in 
detail. 

“Well,” he said to his mother, shortly 
before Christmas, “‘I’ve written a letter to 
Santa Claus, and I think it covers everything 
I want.” . 

“That’s good,” said his mother. 
did you ask for?”’ 

“Two toy-shops and a candy-store,” said 


“What 


One day she broughtgin a blank-book 


Willy. 
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The Religious Education Association’s 
Annual Meeting. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


I 


The Religious Education Association, 
which met in St. Louis, March 12 to 14, 
aims to inspire the educational forces of our 
country with the religious ideal, to inspire 
the religious forces of our country with the 
educational ideal, and to keep before the 
public mind the ideal of religious education 
and the sense of its value and need. Though 
taking no stand as an organization in favor 
of or against any conclusion of modern 
criticism, it is the most favorable field avail- 
able for the introduction of true principles 
into working relation with the churches of 
the country. It has the advantage of giving 
men of every denominational affiliation an 
absolutely free field without giving men of 
any one connection the right to claim its 
field for themselves. No association could 
come nearer the ideals of our own church 
than this. It has no creed, as we claim to 
have none. It is absolutely hospitable as 
we intend to be, and does not use that 
hospitality to make those who accept it feel 
uncomfortable until they become initiated. 
It opens opportunity as urhampered as ours 
for full investigation and discussion of the 
problems of religion at every point of its 
contact with life. It represents the merg- 
ing, in the man himself, or among men, of 
the spiritual with the intellectual and the 


practical, and the trying out of the claims | 


of scholarship and of faith. It is a great 
clearing-house of churches where claims and 
credits are balanced and the results dis- 
tributed. Those who know what they 
mean when they plead for religious unity, 
undogmatic appreciation of truth, fellow- 
ship based on spiritual and ethical sym- 
pathies, and actual working aims, and can 
stand the test of their sincerity, will recog- 
nize in the purpose and achievements of 
this Association a fulfilment of their own 
demand and hope. It was therefore a 
great satisfaction to have our churches 
represented at this meeting by Dr. Peabody, 
a former president of the Association, who 
had two leading places on the programme; 
by Dr. Dodson, who also had an assign- 
ment in the programme; and by Dr. Doan of 
Meadville; Mr. Foote, who spoke at a meet- 
ing on the subject of education among 
negroes; and by the writer, who furnished a 
portion of the creative listening. We were 
also represented by an exhibit of the publi- 
cations of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. It must be confessed, however, 
that at a meeting of such an association, 
devoted so entirely to aims identical with our 
dearest loyalties, and presenting addresses, 
papers, and discussions from which we have 
so much to learn, the presence of only five 
of our men was a quite inadequate expression 
of our interest and interests. It is true that 
the association has in its membership many 
more of our ministers, but the number is 
far from doing justice to us or to the work 
of the Association. Membership brings with 
it subscription to the valuable magazine 
Religious Education, in which the papers 
read at the conference are published, and both 
advantages cost only three dollars a year. 
The chief hope that inspires the preparation 


|efficiency of the blood of Christ.” 


| asperses. 
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of this report is that attention may be drawn 
to the work that is being done for us, to the 
valuable information thereby available to us, 
and that we may gain a membership com- 
mensurate with our place and profession. 

An asset of the meetings for which the 
programme did not prepare us was an 
amusing attack upon the Association by a 
local minister of the remote type of ortho- 
doxy. In his morning sermon he denounced 


| the teachings of members of the Association 


as sacriligious and the outgrowth of pan- 
theism, and as tearing at the foundations 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ These 
men,” he said, “fare almost universally 
exponents of the higher criticism, advo- 
cating the remaking of the Church and the 
re-establishment of Christ’s religion. They 
tear the Bible to pieces to meet their own 
teachings, the resurrection of the religion 
which sent Greece to hell. They teach in 


|the Sunday-school that the prophet’s func- 


tion was to speak in behalf of God and make 


| known the will of God as he read it in his 


reason and conscience. They are eating at 


|the heart of religion when they give such 


teachings to children: they are vampires 
in their positions as professors in the great 
colleges. The moment they begin to tear 
the Bible to pieces they begin to tear at the 
Of 
course, such attack received no answer, 
and can be only beneficial to the cause it 
It forces the timid to line up for 
work, and gratifies the loyal with proof that 
the work is worth while, and clears the issue 
so that no loose or good-natured thinking 
befogs it. It gives background and relief 
to the assertion of one of the speakers that 
“the modern man will receive neither the 
Bible nor a view of the Bible that militates 
against his pick and spade, his compass, 
telescope, and crucible. We cannot go 
back to the old shores where our fathers 
read their Bibles and said their prayers. 
In the days of the Puritans and Pilgrims 
there was no such difficulty. The Bible and 
their world went on well together. The 
pulpit too frequently has attempted to 
browbeat the laboratory of to-day back into 
the sixteenth century. Large sections of 
the religious press have joined in the brow- 
beating, and the laboratory has found its 
way of striking back: it has conquered the 
schools and colleges, has indoctrinated one 
whole generation with its new-world views, 
and is fast indoctrinating another.” 

In his annual report the secretary, Dr. 
Henry E. Cope, gave a positive vindica- 
tion of the work of the Association which 
made the best possible answer to the attack 
made upon it. He said:— 

“The year 1911 leaves a record of ex- 
tension in every direction. Although it is 
difficult, if not impossible, comprehensively 
to state in statistical form the work of the 
Association, and certainly impossible to 
measure its work by figures, it is worth 
noting that the statistical report indicates 
progress in almost every particular. The 
Association has reached more individuals, 
audiences, groups, and institutions than 
ever before; the work has been represented 
at more conventions and conferences; more 
literature has been distributed; more per- 
sons have used the Exhibit and Bureau of 
Information, and a large number have been 
enlisted in the work of the organization and 
its financial support, 
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“The function of an association is to asso- 
ciate persons and agencies for special pur- 
poses, to focus attention, concentrate ef- 
forts, and direct endeavors of large groups 
of persons. These things the Religious 
Education Association does on behalf of 
religious education. It stimulates the think- 
ing of all men on the need for moral and 
religious training; it focuses attention on 
the problems involved; it concentrates the 
efforts of specialists and experts on these 
problems; in a word, it syndicates both the 
efforts and the advantages of all in this field. 
By its plan of operation every worker, 
whether parent meeting the problems of 
home training, Sunday-school or public 
school teacher,.pastor, college officer or who- 
ever it may be, receives through the Asso- 
ciation the results of the combined labors of 
many leaders and experienced workers. 
On the other hand, the Association makes 
available to all workers in every field the 
specialized and often highly valuable work 
of each member. 

“The association now numbers nearly 
three thousand members, holds over two 
hundred conferences annually, conducts a 
Bureau of Information for international 
service, and aids thousands of workers 
annually.”’ 

Every Protestant denomination was rep- 
resented in the attendance. The meetings 
were suggestive to us, not only in con- 
tent, but in form. They presented an ad- 
mirable example of what a conference of 
three days, including a great number of 
meetings distributed among a number of 
audience rooms, and serving an attendance 
of over fifteen hundred persons, can accom- 
plish. Everything was done to make the 
work of the conference accessible to dele- 
gates. Doors were always open, and no 
impervious door-keepers made late-comers 
sorry they came. Ample provision was 
made for the distribution of programmes 
and notices, convenient facilities were fur- 
nished for registration and information, and 
generous room was devoted to exhibits of 
work and literature. Large placards gave 
outlines of educational work in colleges and 
schools, tables were spread with books and 
pamphlets, and due attention was paid to 
details on which depends so much of the 
success of such meetings. A vast number of 
speakers were presented without hitch, and 
their arrangement showed a proper appre- 
ciation of the art of programme making, no 
less important for such an occasion than for 
a musical programme. A year’s interval 
sufficed for the preparation of a complicated 
programme, which was faithfully carried out 
and cleverly organized. All this testified 
to the efficiency of the secretary, whose 
competency was everywhere in evidence. 

A succeeding paper will be devoted to 
some of the subjects presented, and their 
treatment. This portion of the report is 
designed to emphasize the desirability of 
appreciating the value of this work to all 
our churches and leaders. We cannot 
afford to remain unaware of the tremendous 
advance that is taking place in directions 
which cannot be ignored. It is a crass pro- 
vincialism which would presume that such 
privilege is the property of one church alone. 
It is clear that much is being done by others 
which we have left undone. We cannot 
claim to be in the van while those hitherto 
in the rear march to the front, 


A survey. 
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of the work and influence of this Association 
demonstrates its right to our allegiance and 
support. It reveals to us methods and 
achievements which we may well study, 
and which contribute serviceable examples 
for guidance and imitation. Unless we 
follow. such direction we shall become hope- 
lessly isolated, and wake from contentedness 
to find that the aims we exalt without per- 
formance are being fulfilled by those who 
leave the things that are behind and press 
forward to the things that are before. We 
must realize what the most eloquent and 
persuasive of the speakers at the closing 
session said: “The church is divided when 
it thinks, united when it acts and loves and 
prays. We must indulge no stupid op- 
timism which assumes that things will some- 
how come to pass by merely being pro- 
claimed, that pride of organization is the 
touchstone of loyalty. Nobody should care 
if another can do this work better. All we 
claim is that here is appreciation of the issue 
and the duty. As we seek federation, 
behold, here we have federated,” 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Concerning the struggles for a free and 
secular education in Belgium, a German 
journal gives interesting information. When 
the liberal party was in power (1879-84), it 
devoted considerable sums toward the im- 
provement of the public schools which had 
been lamentably neglected. The increase 
of taxation which this necessitated was made 
a strong argunfent for the overthrow of the 
liberal government. The clericals were re- 
turned to office, and, true to their prevailing 
purpose, displayed the most unblushing 
favoritism in behalf of Roman Catholic 
private schools, while the state schools were 
correspondingly discountenanced. In 1883 
there were 10 Roman Catholic private schools 
in Belgium. In 1907 they had increased 
to 2,693. The public..or  state~ schools 
during the same period had fallen from 4,787 
to 4,598. In 1883 there existed no Roman 
Catholic normal school for the preparation 
of teachers. In 1907 there were 41, while 
the state normal schools fell from 21 to 13. 


- The state appropriations for the clerical 


schools were, in round numbers, in 1890 
three million francs, in r900 six and three- 
quarter million francs, in 1910 ten and a 
half million. In the clerical schools some- 
thing over four thousand teachers of both 
sexes have passed their examinations. Of 
these about two-thirds are members of 
ecclesiastical orders. But besides these there 
are 2,500 teachers who are without any 
teaching certificates whatever. In the state 
schools only teachers who have completed 
the prescribed course and have passed their 
examinations can be employed. As a result 
there is always an abundance of Roman 
Catholics, a lack of secular teachers. Added 
to this the interference of the clergy in edu- 
cation has had as a result that the schools, 
both state and clerical, are looked upon as a 
means of training future voters in favor of 
one or the other party. The inspection 
of the church schools is far less strict than 
that of the government schools. The evil 
‘ sequences of such a state of things have 
1 most disastrous to the children. Real- 
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izing this, a goodly portion of the citizens of 
Belgium have struggled unceasingly for 
better educational ideals and methods. It 
has seemed at times a hopeless struggle, 
|so strongly intrenched is clericalism in that 
‘country. But latterly, with the advent of 
|a new and more trustworthy king and the 
| growth of a young Catholic party more or 
less affected by Modernist principles, the 
| government has at least attempted a reform 
|in the school system of the kingdom. The 
new proposals of the ministry are, however, 
bitterly opposed by the non-clerical elements, 
|since they have been so contrived as to 
| increase by twelve million francs the amount 
| appropriated for the Roman Catholic schools, 
|and thus to increase the clerical control over 
|the educational and political life of the 
/country. The immediate result has been 
|to unify all the forces of anti-clericalism 
| into one determined body. Liberals, Social- 
ists, workingmen, tradesmen, professionals, 
scholars, are united against this attempt to 
“deliver over their children to the ecclesiasti- 
cal orders,’’ whose repute in Belgium is none 
of the best. 

In Ghent, Louvain, Brussels, huge demon- 
strations were organized: twenty, even fifty, 
thousand men marched in protest through 
the streets. The clericals were dismayed, 
their legislation was withdrawn, their min- 
istry resigned in June of last year. The king 
on his own initiative took counsel with 
Hymans, the liberal leader and a Protestant 
in faith, and with the distinguished Socialist 
deputy, Vander Velde. 

Thus far the incoming ministry has de- 
veloped no educational programme. Per- 
haps none will be attempted by it, for the 
clerical party has at present a majority of 
only six or seven votes in Parliament, and 
its overthrow in Belgium, as recently in 
Germany, seems likely. The liberals of all 
shades seem determined to defer all other 
issues until they have obtained a better system 
of public education, and with it that general 
manhood suffrage which will assure the 
freedom and integrity of teaching in Belgium 
forever. 

This chapter from the recent history of a 
sister nation may prove illuminating to those 
in the United States who, through igno- 
rance of the issues involved or a culpable 
neglect of duty, are encouraging the clerical 
element in their country to agitate for a 
change or modification of the existing Ameri- 
can secular school system. The slightest 
yielding in this matter would be harmful to 
the higher interests of the public schools and 
the nation itself, and would be made the 
pretext for even new encroachments on the 
prerogatives of the state and the welfare 
of its citizens in the interests of ecclesiastical 
rule and the suppression of historical and 
scientific truth and freedom of teaching. 

The British in South Africa are also con- 
fronted with a racial problem. A Boer of 
purely European descent, legally married 
to a wife of at least half European descent, 
desired to send his children (who are thus 
at least three-quarters European), to one of 
the “‘public undenominational schools for 
children of European parentage or extrac- 
tion,” established in 1905 by the Cape legis- 
lature. Nine judges, in one court ‘after 
another, have declared his children inad- 
missible. Mr. Moller is taxed for the support 
of these schools, but his children must not 


use them, nor any child with “the smallest 
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appreciable quantity” of Kaffir, or Zulu, or 
Hindu blood. 

The Summer School of Theology which was 
such a success at Oxford, England, last sum- 
mer, is to be held again next summer (July 22 
to August 2) in the Hall of Trinity College. 
The financial responsibility is again 
shouldered by the Hibbert Trustees (Uni- 
tarian), and among the eminent lecturers 
will be our Unitarian scholars, Drs. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, J. E. Odgers, and Revs. R. T, 
Herford and Philip H. Wickstead. 

The “‘Manchester District Association” of 
Unitarian and other liberal churches has just 
issued a circular convening a meeting of all 
interested in order that the “present con- 
‘dition and prospects of the churches may be 
fully considered and discussed.” Every 
missionary and other agency conceivably 
interested has been invited to send repre- 
sentatives. A layman and a minister with 
wide knowledge of the prevailing conditions 
are to open the discussion. 

The National Triennial Conference of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Churches in 
Great Britain meets this spring, April 16-19, 
in Birmingham. 


New York League Revisited. 


Over nine years ago, compelled by cir- 
cumstances to leave home and friends in 
New York, and to re-establish both in another 
city, one of the comforting thoughts through 
all the intervening years has been, to para- 
phrase the poet, “‘that in my heart I knew 
there was a New York League.” It has 
been one of ‘‘the treasured dreams of a time 
long past.’’ Not until two weeks ago, al- 
though many times I have returned to my 
native city, was it possible ‘‘to turn aside” 
and visit the League in session. The meet- 
ing was in All Souls’ Church and had already 
progressed far when I entered. I was glad 
that I was unrecognized and could sit si- 
lently by myself and undo my vision of the 
years since last I was there. 

There came to me the recollection of the 
first League meeting I had ever attended, 
then quite a young woman. The subject 
for the day was “The Relation of the Rich 
to the Poor.”’ The League’s first president, 
the best presiding officer it ever had, was in 
the chair. The profound impression made 
by her personality and what the speakers 
said opened for me a new life. Ambitions, 
desires to help the world, to make the com- 
ing years pay, stirred me as never before. I 
came away humbled, uplifted, determined 
that I, too, with God’s help would ‘‘laugh at 
impossibilities,”’ as Prof. Coe recently told 
the League that reformers should do. 

The New York League was on that day 
my sponsor at a baptism of which no one 
had knowledge but myself. Of how many 
others may this not also be true? During 
twenty-five years of ethical teaching, always 
of the highest, the League must have helped 
spiritually ““many a fainting robin into its 
nest again,” and if but one, the writer, it 
certainly has not lived in vain. To how 
many worthy catses, to how many strug- 
gling Alliances it has held out the helping 
hand can be told only by one who has the 
records. 

Quickly my thoughts flew over the years 
since that first meeting, to the day when I 
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and was saying good-bye as its presiding | sition strikes me as far more dishearten- 


officer. 
me and moved with me for many months, | 
but through it all the friendship of the | 
League was constant and enduring. Then | 
came: its gracious act of establishing the | 
Morehouse Memorial Library. Never from | 
that day have I had the chance to thank it | 
personally for this expression of faith in one | 
whom I fondly believe entirely deserved it. 


A great cloud of sorrow hung over|ing and sinister than any I. W. W. utter- 


ance I have heard in Lawrence or am likely 
to hear. 


A Hymn for Immigrants. 


BY MARGUERITE O. B. WILKINSON. 


| Give ear, O God, unto the voice of thy people; 


I had reached this point in my reminis- | All, all are thine, all of the races commingled! 


cences when I heard Mrs. Gilson, the presi- 
dent, announce the coming celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the League on | 
March 25. Because of its splendid con- 


| From lands far apart where the seas toss between, 
| We come to be one, where thy oneness is seen. 


| From ice-bound peaks, in the lands of the mountains, 


structive ethical work I can but feel that | Fm tropic homes of the fig and the olive, 


to-day New York has nothing to show Uni- | 
tarians more fair than the record the 


We come to a land where the East and the West, 


| Where the North and the South by one kinship are blest. 


League has made, and may I add that the | Give ear, O God, unto the voice of thy people, 
lesson the League taught me has never been | And light the love that can weld us together; 


forgotten. 


I have proved its truth and I| Of many made one, for thy work and thy call, 


know that the world grows better as we) Since thou, O our Father, art Father of all! 


grow older; that life, for all its freezing | 
years, is a privilege and delight; and, best of 
all, that women can accomplish whatever 
they determine earnestly to do. May the 
New York League continue to rival itself in | 
good works. | 


MartHa A. MOREHOUSE. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Miss Vida Scudder at Lawrence. 


The action of Prof. Vida Scudder in ad- 


dressing the strikers in Lawrence called forth | 


such violent protest and was so misreported 
in various newspapers throughout the coun- 
try that it seems worth while to call attention 
to what John Graham Brooks had to say 
about it in the Boston Transcript:— 


I have just read the strictures made upon 
the speeches of Miss Vida Scudder and others 
at Lawrence. Miss Scudder’s address has 
been printed. I confess to a good deal of 
astonishment that it should be made the 
occasion of such criticism. 

In company of one of the most competent 
and honest journalists in the United States 
I listened to the speeches in Lawrence. 
We both left the theatre a good deal puz- 
zled that an appeal like that of Miss Scud- 
der could have any effective uses for that 
special audience. There was not a reckless 
word in it. It was very insistent in its 
qualifications. It was free from pretence 
as to special knowledge of the facts. 

From its first to final word it was a 
kind of passionate beseeching to the audi- 
ence for ethical self-restraint, as in the 
following :— 

“Only, my friends, let us see to it that all 
our suffering be indeed for justice, for 
righteousness’ sake. Riot, even under se- 
verest provocation, does not make for jus- 
tice. See to it, you citizens, that you keep 
an impartial mind, quick to compassion, 
free from prejudice, divorced from all 
apathy and irresponsiblity, for a great 
trust is yours. 

“And see to it, you strikers,—you who 
struggle on with the thought of the vast 
army of all tongues and nations in whose 
name and for whose sake you are banded 
together,—see to it that you hold your task 
too sacred to be defended by low, dishonor- 
able, or violent means.” 

The suggestion that any one, because of 
a speech like this, should resign her po- 


A Memorial Fund. 


In the midst of these bewildering days it 
is well for us to pause occasionally and con- 
sider the present, not only with a view to 


'the future, but in the light of the past. 


Our Unitarian traditions are fraught with 
the experience of men and women who 
talked little about progress, but made it 
a reality, and left us the heritage of their 
achievements. 

The women of our household of faith, 
perhaps, owe much of the strength of their 
National Alliance to the fact that into it 
have been woven by its officers many of our 
staunch traditions, which have both quick- 
ened and steadied it. 

This winter, when death came to Kate 
Gannett Wells, the Alliance lost a coun- 
sellor who linked it directly with the per- 
sonal influence of Channing; for she was the 
daughter of Dr. Channing’s associate, Dr. 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, and she had known 
all the distinguished men and women who, 
since those early days, have added strength 
and wisdom to the Unitarian fellowship. 

Her own personality was strong, sym- 
pathetic, through her power of understand- 
ing, and gracious in every relationship of 
life. She was temperamentally progressive, 
but possessed the wisdom to hold fast to 
the traditions that are founded on eternal 
verities. Many Alliance women have been 
inspired by Mrs. Wells to carry on these 
traditions, and she has left with them as 
an ever-present standard the unconscious 
method of her own nobility of character. 
This method was her characteristic way 
of forming judgments upon which could be 
founded the conduct of life. It reminded 
those who worked with her of the surveyor 
who just takes his sights from the high 
peaks and then plots his plans in relation to 
them. So Mrs. Wells always sought the 
high mountains of principle, and then 
related all minor details to them, and never 
lost her way in the lowland fogs of person- 
alities. 

Mrs. Wells cared little for formal me- 
morials, but her honored name should now 
be enrolled upon the In Memoriam scroll 
of the National Alliance. 

The New England Associate Alliance, 
which she founded, is to place it there, and, 
according to the custom, a contribution, 
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be it large or small, is made at the same 
time to the permanent In Memoriam fund, 
the income of which increases the oppor- 
tunities of the National officers to visit 
branches and to serve them in many ways. 

This personal relation was the Alliance 
work most dear to Mrs. Wells, and those 
who knew her best feel that a memorial 
increasing such opportunities would be a 
great satisfaction to her. 

Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, treasurer of the 
Women’s National Alliance at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, will be glad to receive all 
contributions. 

In some branches money has been voted 
from the treasury, and in others individual 
members are contributing either directly 
to Mrs. Noyes or through their branch 
treasurers. M. D. L. 


Edward H. Half, D.D. 


The death of Dr. Edward H. Hall removes 
from the Cambridge Association of Ministers 
one of its oldest and most revered members, 
who won our regard and affection by all 
the qualities of his mind and heart. 

The vigorous and erect body which he bore 
to fourscore years was the outward symbol 
of his virile mind. No one believed more in 
the worth of the intellectual faculties or 
employed them more faithfully in search 
for truth or for its confirmation. His 
ministry was marked by a high intellectual 
and ethical character. Its distinguishing 
traits were clear and forcible thought ex- 
pressed in a style that was commanding, 
with a directness that was convincing, and a 
moral passion that was deepened by its 
calmness. Emotion played through his 
thought rather than upon it, carrying you to 
heights of truth, beauty, and goodness. His 
studies in the history of theology have en- 
riched us with.several modest books whose 
worth far exceeds their size. In them was 
accurate and discerning knowledge, and a 
confidence in truth that needed not to be 
glossed over with emotion where knowledge 
failed, or hedged about with traditional views 
of men and events. He would have been the 
last to think his word was final in the sub- 
jects that allured him. It was enough that 
what he said was his careful and deliberate 
judgment. 

He had elevated moral standards by which 
he tried individuals and society, a scorn of 
injustice and meanness, and a courage in 
defence of right causes that was unheeding 
of praise or blame. To him religion was 
no event of outward history, but an inward 
spirit of love and faithfulness to whatever 
was true and good. ‘Yo the religion which is 
behind all the forms of religion he gave the 
loyalty of his entire being. 

His ideal of the ministry was that of the 
service of truth, rightousness, and love. 
It should not be taken on or cast off lightly, 
but should be discharged in unselfish devo- 
tion. He deplored the ease with which at 
times his brethren exchanged the old love 
for the new as lacking in depth of feeling for 
a sacred relation whose privilege was to be 
a healing influence upon the difficulties and 
sorrows of men. 

Now that we shall see him no more in his 
pleasant home where we were so warmly 
welcomed, or in our meetings together, it 
will seem as if our life has grown poorer in 
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consequence. Rather should we console our- 
selves with the fine saying that ‘‘the com- 
fort of having a friend may be taken away, 
but not that of having had one. In some 
respects I have lost what I have had; in 
others I still retain what I have lost. He 
that has lost a friend has more cause of joy 
that he once had him than of grief that he is 
taken away.’’ ‘The words he wrote of be- 
loved Francis Tiffany fitly express our feeling 
for him: ‘‘As we take leave of this dear 
friend, we feel to how few it is given to enrich 
other lives so generously or to leave so pro- 
found an impress of himself upon their 
hearts. Noone of those who have been with 
us will be more consciously missed in our 
ministerial gatherings, which he cared for 
so much. We pay him a tender farewell.’ 
And in placing upon our records this heart- 

felt tribute to Dr. Edward H. Hall we would 
offer our deep sympathy to all who were of 
his kindred. ' 

Henry C. DELONG, 

SETH C. BEAcH, 

GEORGE HALE REED, 

Committee. 


Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston met on 
Wednesday evening, March 13, at the Hotel 
Vendome in Boston. Mr. George Hutchin- 
son presided, and made a cheerful announce- 
ment of the improved health of the president 
of the club, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who is 
able to continue his journey in the Far East. 

The speaker of the evening was Harvey 
N. Shepard, Esq., of the Suffolk Bar. He 
gave an interesting lecture on his journey in 
Japan, the lecture being beautifully illus- 
trated with stereopticon slides. The slides 
were made from Mr. Shepard’s pictures, 
taken on his trip, and were colored in Japan, 
consequently the impression they conveyed 
was reliable for accuracy. 

Mr. Shepard’s observations in Japan 
included scenery, social and political cus- 
toms, religion, and many other things. 
The analysis of the Japanese religions was 
interesting, Shintoism, Buddhism, and Con- 
fucianism being not mutually exclusive, 
but are held at the same time by any one 
man if they appeal to him. Shintoism is 
essentially a religion of patriotism, Con- 
fucianism is a religion of personal ethics, 
and Buddhism is spiritual. Many people 
follow only one of these, but also many 
people follow ali three. 
fe In Japan less than one-sixth of the land 
can be cultivated. Much damage is done 
by the rapid streams flowing down from the 
mountains. The Japanese made the blunder 
of cutting the forests on the mountain 
sides. But they have realized their mistake 
and are replanting the forests. 

Japan, while retaining much of her past, 
with its distinctive picturesqueness, is adopt- 
ing Western ideas rapidly and is assimilating 
them, The thoroughness with which they 
have adopted hygienic ideas is shown in the 
Russo-Japanese War. Instead of the usual 
ratio of deaths in war, five from disease to 
one in battle, the Japanese ratio was one 
from disease to three in battle. 

Japan has a population half of that of the 
United States, on one-twentieth of the area, 
and of that area only a fraction capable of 
cultivation; but she is using with increas- 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


' Around San Francisco Bay. 


Oakland, Alameda, and Berkeley have so 


far resisted the advances of San Francisco to | 


unite with it into one great city. The four 
are closely connected, however, and have 
much in common. 
Church, and that means interest to all of 
like faith. 

Berkeley has also a School for the Ministry, 
whose president, Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, 
D.D., arranged that the president of the 
Sunday School Society should become, for 
a week, a sort of visiting lecturer. Begin- 
ning with Monday, March 4, four lectures 
were delivered at the school, the subjects 
being “What Biology and History teach 
regarding Religious Education,’ “‘How to 
develop the School as an Educational In- 
stitution,” ‘‘How to make our Schools larger 


and more Efficient,” and ‘‘How to reach | 
and develop the Child’s Spiritual Nature.” | 


In addition, an hour was given, on Thursday, 


to an exposition of the book of Nehemiah, | 


and on Friday to a discourse on ‘‘ The Spirit- 
ual Possibilities of the Unitarian Ministry.” 


These opportunities to get into the inner | 


life of the school were highly prized. 

If the Pacific School for the Ministry were 
more fully understood, it would not long be 
deprived of the library, the buildings, and the 
income it now so sorely needs. Situated at 
the very gate of the University of California, 
the second largest college in America and 
one of the best, with the resources of this 
great school at the service of its students, 


it can offer remarkable advantages to those | 


who would fit themselves for a present-day 
ministry. It is pleasing to note that not 
only the University, but the Theological 
School maintained by the Congregationalists, 
is in full co-operation with President Wilbur 
and his faculty, the teachers of the three 


institutions co-operating in the friendliest | 


way. 
The school did not absorb the entire time 
of the visitor, even in these busy days. On 
Monday evening came a visit to Alameda, 
with an address on “Putting First Things 
First,’ followed by a conference on Sunday- 
school methods and a highly-prized renewal 
of old friendships with our Alameda pastor, 
Rey. Florence Buck, and her companion, 
Rey. Marion Murdoch. That Miss Buck 
has ‘‘done the impossible’”’ in Alameda is the 
seemingly well-justified praise of one quali- 
fied to judge by long and close observation. 
On Monday evening came the annual 
meeting of the Oakland church, where only 
a brief address was given, further opportu- 
nity being provided on the following Satur- 
day night and Sunday. It was interesting 
to note at this annual meeting that the su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school, Rev. 
Hosmer McKoon, was formally elected by 
the same body that chose the other officers of 
the church. On ‘Thursday evening the 
officers and teachers of the Berkeley school 
entertained the visitor at a supper table, 
around which, during and after the meal, 
details of Sunday-school work were dis- 
cussed. Later in the evening about a hun- 
dred interested people assembled and listened 
to an hour-long discourse on the place of 


In each is a Unitarian | 
| On Sunday morning the school was visited. 
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| religious education in the activities of the 


church. Rev. Arthur M. Smith, Ph.D., 


|the pastor, is a university-trained specialist 
/in the psychological and pedagogical aspects 
| of 


religious education, Supported by a 
most capable superintendent and a group of 
trained teachers, he is undertaking to work 
out a system of instruction the success of 
which seems certain and that promises to be 


|a genuine contribution to our methods. 


On Saturday night a group of workers met 
in the Oakland church to consider methods. 


It is not large, but under Mr. McKoon’s 
leadership, and with remarkably ample and 
well-adapted quarters, growth in numbers 
and efficiency seems assured. To address 
Rey. Mr. Simonds’s large and intelligent au- 
dience and to follow a full half of this assem- 


| bly into his Religious Study Class was a 


treat long to be remembered. Of the three 
pastors in the three neighboring cities Miss 
Buck is best known in the East. Mr. Smith 
is a comparative new-comer among us and 
is a noteworthy addition to our ranks, with 
his abundant enthusiasm, his exceptional 


Addresses. _ 
The address of Rev. A. J. Coleman is 103 


Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths, 


ABBOTT.—At Allston, Mass., March 13, Lottie Gibson, 
wife of Walter C. Abbott. 


BARRETT.—At the residence of her brother, F. O. 
Barrett, 308 Waverley Street, Belmont, Mass., on Friday 
morning, March 1, Miss Louisa C. Barrett, daughter of the 
late Oliver Barrett, aged sixty-six years. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. ; 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. h 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. ; b 
} Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr- 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer * 
Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, | 
Boston.” 


SEIT 


FOR RENT 


CHOCORUA, N. H.  curnisnep 


Rev. S. M. Crothers’ summer camp. Apply to 
Edward A. Andrews, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


SEVEN GABLES. 


For rent or sale—furnished house, 14 rooms, bath-room, 
tull sanitary plumbing, hardwood floors, fireplaces. Wide 
upper and lower piazzas. Flower and kitchen gardens 
planted. Stable. Old New England village, half-way be- 
tween Poland and Rangeley, 900 feet altitude. Moderate 


terms. Photographs. M. C. Snow, Paris Hill, Me. 


MUFF leit in Book Room, 25 Beacon Street (Uni- 
tarian Building), Boston. Will owner please call for 
same 


W ANTED—a lady to take charge of a small house- 

hold in the country. Must be able to read aloud 
well. Address E. A., Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT or SPEAKER’S DESK of weathered 
. oak, beautiful in design and execution, and compara- 
tively new, will be sold at a reasonable price. Address M, 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOME SOUTH, as [ did, to a better climate and 
_ lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 


Highland Springs, Va. 
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training, and his winning personality. Mr. 
Simonds is a power with his persuasive ora- 
tory and his sympathetic insight into men 
and movements. Add to the advantage of 
becoming acquainted with such as these the 
joy of hours with Frederick Lucian Hosmer 
(he needs neither the prefix nor the suffix to 
those who know him), and the week stands 
out as one to treasure among sweetest and 
happiest memories. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Letter from the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


The following letter from the Nominating 
Committee is of interest at this season of the 
year, and it is earnestly hoped that every 
society will communicate with the chairman 
as soon as possible. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 18, ror2. 
To our UNIONS: 

The Constitution of our Union provides 
that each local society may suggest names 
for the nominations to be made at the annual 
meeting, for the general officers of the ensu- 
ing year, by sending them to the chairman 
of the Nominating Committee on or before 
April 1. 

This is a privilege and duty that every 
branch of the Union should be glad to accept 
and undertake. Please talk this matter 
over at your next meeting and let us know 
of your recommendations. By such means 
only can the Nominating Committee pre- 
sent a thoroughly representative and demo- 
cratic list of candidates. 

The positions to be filled are those of pres- 
ident, vice-presidents (six or more, repre- 
senting different sections of the country), 
secretary, treasurer, and fifteen directors, 
as follows: one from California, Canada, 
and Maine; eight from Massachusetts; one 
from New Hampshire, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Vermont. 

Every State, having one hundred members 
or more in local societies, is entitled to a di- 
rector on the board. 

‘All communications should be addressed 
to Mr. John H. Wilson, 37 Arlington Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel on Wednesday, March 
27, at 12 M., Rey. Pitt Dillingham will con- 
duct the service. 


The Ministerial Union and the Univer- 
salist Ministers’ Meeting of Boston and 
vicinity will meet together next Monday, 
March 25, 1912, at 11 A.M., in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Dr. Stan- 
ton Coit of London will give an address on 
“The Sociological Function of the Church.” 
After luncheon D. Chauncey Brewer, Esq., 
president of the North American Civic 
League for Immigrants, will give an address 
on ‘Immigration from a New Angle.” ‘The 
Executive Committee of the Ministerial 
Union will meet at the close of the after- 
noon session. 


The Christian Register 


Meetings. 


THe Cxicaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
At the meeting held at the First Unitarian 
Church, Thursday, March 7, 1912, the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Sperling, presided. In the absence 
of Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, who was to have 
been the speaker of the day, Mrs. W. T. 
Thomas, field secretary of the Juvenile Pro- 
tective League, generously consented to 
speak upon ‘‘ The Significance of the Woman 
Movement to the Child.’’ Mrs. Thomas 
expressed her belief that the Woman Move- 
ment in America is a maternal and not a 
militant movement. Social evolution has 
affected the life of the woman and of the child 
most profoundly, as industrial and labor- 
saving devices have shortened the working 
hours of the housekeeper. Women have 
become more trivial or sought new interests. 
Many of these women have developed a so- 
cial consciousness toward childhood, which 
has led them to utilize their added leisure in 
studying the conditions which affect child 
life in the community. ‘This leads the ear- 
nest and enlightened mother through the 
interest in her own child into a responsibility 
for conditions under which children work, 
the laws regarding their schooling and pro- 
tection, and for the city housekeeping and 
city house-cleaning; and for all this, woman 
needs the vote because it is a power in modern 
life. The address was followed by a long and 
interesting discussion. ‘There was an at- 
tendance of 53, and a chafing-dish luncheon 


was served. 
Churches, 


Boston, Mass.— The Second Church, 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness: ‘The property of 
the Church in Copley Square has become so 
valuable that the pressure to sell could no 
longer be resisted. It is hoped that the so- 
ciety may soon decide on another location 
and build a new church. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. C. G. Ames, D.D., and Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany: Upon invitation of the Religious 
Education Association the Disciples School 
has sent an exhibit for the convention in 
St. Louis, March 12, 13, and 14. ‘This ex- 
hibit consists of four large, hand-printed 
cards attached to hang lengthwise on a 
wall, giving a large picture of the Church of 
the Disciples and a description of its equip- 
ment, the graded course of study, the outline 
for ethical teaching, and the Plan for Social 
Service. Rev. Henry F. Cope, the secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Association, 
has been very appreciative of the work of 
this school, speaking of it as a great help to 
other schools and workers. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—Church of the Saviour 
(First Unitarian Congregational Society), 
Rev. John Howland Lathrop: This Society 
is the oldest Congregational Church, either 
Unitarian or Trinitarian, in the city of Brook- 
lyn. It was founded in 1833 by a group of 
Unitarians from Salem, Mass. It has there- 
fore a traditional connection with the New 
England group of churches, of which it is 
not unmindful. Situated as it is, it may 
easily be reached by visitors to New York, 
for Brooklyn Heights is now very near the 
centre of the city. A fifteen minutes’ ride 
in the Subway from the Grand Central 
Station lands one at Borough Hall, three 


| blocks from the church. March 8 the 
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present minister has been settled one year, 
and the parish gives evidence of increased 
life and energy. ‘The church door has been 
open every day, and the beauty of the high 
Gothic interior has attracted many a visitor. 
The mid-week service, consisting chiefly 
of organ music on Wednesdays at 5.15, was 
instituted last May and has been growing 
steadily in appreciation and numbers. A 
goodly company of the young men of the 
church recently gathered round a_ table 
at the Hamilton Club, to form themselves 
into an organization for the discussion of 
present-day problems and the furtherance 
of fellowship. Ten of the young men are 
this year acting as ushers on Sundays. ‘The 
meetings of the Women’s Alliance have had 
a larger attendance than usual this winter, 
owing to the discourses by the minister on 
“The Parables,’ which have been both 
stimulating and suggestive. The Samaritan 
Alliance held its annual sale and dinner on 
Friday, February 16, from three till ten 
o’clock. The chapel next to the church 
was prettily decorated, and there were placed 
the tables for fancy articles, the utility table, 
and the cake and candy tables, and all were 
well supplied and generously patronized. 
The American flag “grab table’ for the 
children was especially attractive. At seven 
o’clock one hundred and eighty-two mem- 
bers and friends sat down to a delicious 
course dinner, and the efficient service of 
thirty-eight of the young people of the 


parish made the occasion delightful in every 


way. ‘The receipts of this sale and dinner 
were about $750, the greater part of which 
the Samaritan Alliance gives to the support 
of the Willow Place Chapel. Through the 
efforts of some of the members of the Al- 
liance the hall under the church has been 
redecorated and refurnished, and the kitchen 
refitted. The Second Church is uniting 
with the Church of the Saviour in a series 
of Lenten services, Mr. Dutton and Mr. 
Lathrop speaking alternately, the general 
theme being ‘‘ Christian Meditations.” The 
books being discussed are: Augustine’s 
“‘Confessions,”’ 4 Kempis’s ‘‘ Imitation,’”” Pas- 
cal’s ‘Thoughts,’ Law’s ‘Serious Call,” 
Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and John 
Woolman’s “Journal.” Mr. Lathrop has 
also been acting as minister of the Willow 
Place Chapel, assisting with the Sunday- 
school in the afternoon and preaching at 
eight o’clock in the evening. This arrange- 
ment has served to unite the whole parish. 
The chapel work is going on with a little larger 


The Children’s Mission - 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
cepa temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, ' 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children; 

Number of children in charge increased 20%. 

Total expense incre 18%, 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

PresmEent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicre-PRESWENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. i e. 


De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, | 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs.’ Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. s ; 


PARKER B. FIELD, Supr., 279 Tremont St, 
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membership in the clubs and classes through- 
out the week. The Sunday-school opened 
in the fall with a small attendance, but 
since the holidays it has been mounting again 
toward the two-hundred mark. Miss Margery 
Whiting and Mr. F. E. Brooke, both trained 
social workers, have been acting as minister’s 
assistants at the Chapel House. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. C. W. Casson: The Sunday-school 
of this society, which has always been one 
of the best organized and most successful 
schools in the Unitarian body, has again 
passed the one hundred mark in its regular 
attendance. All the officers of the school, 
the pianist, and three of the teachers are 
men, The secret of the success of this 
school is found in the fact that the teachers 
are always at their post, and are prepared 
with the lessons they are to teach. 


EvucENe, Ore.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: Ground was 
broken March 4 and excavation made for 
the basement of the chapel. The contract 
provides that the building shall be ready for 
use the 1st of June. The opera-house at 
Springfield, four miles from Eugene, was 
secured for five Sunday afternoons, beginning 
with February 11. The subjects of sermons 
for this missionary campaign were: “The 
Religion of Free Thinking,” ‘‘The Bible at 
the Bar of Reason,” “The Divinity of All 
Men,” “The Unitarian Church,” and 
“Heaven Here and Now.’ These services 
have been well received by the business 
men and churches of Springfield, but the 
only result at present is a slight extension of 
the influence and usefulness of the home 
church. The annual meeting was held 
Thursday evening, March 7. It marked the 
formal beginning of the third year of the 
church, and the third year, also, of the 
present pastorate. Reports presented at 
this meeting showed more lines of activity 
and greater strength of the church as a whole, 
as well as brighter hopes, wider opportuni- 
ties for the future, than at any previous 
annual meeting. 


Newport, R.1I—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rey. William Safford Jones: Sunday, 
March 10, in recognition of his fortieth 


birthday, the minister received three purses, 


—one from the Ladies’ Sewing Society, an- 
other from the Women’s Alliance, and still an- 
other from friends in the congregation. ‘The 
sum total was a large and generous gift in 
gold. Each purse was accompanied by a 
letter of congratulation, with good wishes 
for the future. Jones also received 
forty pinks from his Sunday-school class. 
All the remembrances were a complete 
surprise. Such manifestations of loyalty 
and friendship bind minister and people 
more closely together. Recently the min- 
ister’s family has passed through a great 
sorrow, and the outpouring of sympathy and 
affection on the part of the parish has been 
wonderful to see. The first Sunday in 
March, the day after the funeral of the 
minister’s father, Mr. Daniel S. Jones, 
Rey. James De Normandie, D.D., who 
had conducted the service, preached a 
most helpful sermon from the text, ‘‘ Jesus 
was troubled in spirit.” The hymns, an- 
thems, and organ selections that Sunday 
were all in the nature of a memorial. It 
ve ae very impressive service. 


The Christian Register 


Srowk, V%.—Unity Church, Rev. Fred- 
erick T, Crane: Mr. Crane has entered upon 
his second year as pastor. His work has 
been much appreciated, and the church is 
pleased to retain his services for another 
year. Through his efforts the pipe organ 
in the church has been moved to the floor 
of the audience room, electric lights have 
been installed, and other improvements 
carried out. The ladies of Unity Church 
held a very successful sale on February 13. 
On March 5 the children of the Sunday- 


school, under the direction of Miss Ruth 
McMahon, gave a little Dickens play, 
“Tiny Tim’s Surprise Party.”’ 

Taunton, Mass.—First Congregational 


Society, Rev. Francis R. Sturtevant: Under 
the leadership of Mr. Sturtevant this old 
society continues to do its usual good work. 
The year 1911 was prosperous, and all the 
branches of its organization work harmo- 
niously fora common end. A small balance 
was left in the treasury. The year ro11 
was astrenuousone. The sum of $10,463.08 
was expended, $5,678.81 of which was used 
for the new dining-hall, steam heating, and 
other repairs. Nine new members were 
voted in, giving the society 211 voting 
members and 126 pew-holders. In spite of 
storms and extreme cold weather, the at- 
tendance on Sundays is large. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. .0.0.0... 2 ..2.000. $17,342.06 
March 1. Society in Jackson, Mich........... 20.00 
1. Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 

VT SE > 

1. Society in Brockton, Mass. OP 

1. All Souls’ Church, Chicago, ‘Ti. (ee: 

1. Austing H., Church, “Chagrin Falls, 


43.00 
150.00 
20.00 


RIG FRM ce eae 5.00 
1. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. .. 500.00 
2. Society in Bedford, Mass......... ; 37.10 
2. First Society, Bridgewater, Mass. . §2.05 
4. Society in Haverhill, Mass.......... 30.00 
4. Miss Sara R. Howe, Cambridge, 
RASA INS Tet a ie che be ole 25.00 
4. Society in Flushing, N.Y........... 15.00 
5. Society in Malden, Mass. .......... 5.00 
6. Society in Ware, Mass............. 20,00 
6. Society in Duluth, Minn. .......... 10.00 
8. Society in New Bedford, Mass. ..... 604.35 
8. Miss R. Elizabeth Arens, Baltimore, 
MEG renee WR OP ay ees 5.00 
8. Third Society, Cambridge, Mass. . 27.25 


rr. Society in Norton, Mass. 
12. Arthur B. Emmons, Newport, R.I... 
12. Society in Sterling, Mass., addi- 

tion ates Tees ee ek 4 
13. Society in Eastondale, Mass. . 
13. Miss Agnes King, Denison, Tas. 
14. Society in Littleton,¢Mass., addi- 

infos inl ae erse pind 1h a 
Die RiiSe Bentley, Valhalla, Kan........ 
15. Society in Duxbury, Meese cicien vente 
16, First Swedish Unitarian Church, 

(agetrersy: Zoi Ot Se) ee 


25.00 
50.00 


9.27 
14.34 
5.00 


10,00 

1,00 

25.0 

5.00 
$19,056.32 


GrorcE Hurcuinson, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Miss Harriet FE. Johnson’s Tuesday morn- 
ing lectures on “‘ The Life of Jesus’”’ are now 
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including reviews of some biographies, each 
of which marked an epoch in the progress 
of the thought of Jesus when published. 
The biographies by Weiss, Strauss, and 
Renan have been found interesting as rep- 
resenting German and French scholarship, 
and on the following Tuesdays some English 
and Eastern lives will be presented. pS 

The group of lectures on historic churches 
has been most interesting and profitable, 
and the course was concluded with Dr. 
Batchelor’s history of ‘‘Old Salem Churches,”’ 
given on Wednesday, the 2oth. ‘The suc- 
ceeding Wednesday morning will be given 
to assigned reading, arranged by Dr. Crooker, 
to correlate with the course given by him 
n “Development of Unitarian Thought.” 

The school has a week’s recess beginning 
Saturday, the 23d. 


Get Together. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 


This was a favorite expression of our 
great Unitarian pioneer in modern social 
service, Dr. Edward Everett Hale. It con- 
stituted his method of accomplishing impor- 
tant results. He depended upon a long pull, 
a hard pull, and a pull all together. Would 
that he were with us to show this spirit at 
a time when questions of denominational 
policy, social obligation, and spiritual effi- 
ciency are creating differences of opinion. 

To solve these problems we need to get 
together and find out, in brotherly fashion, 
what each man is discovering from his own 
experiences to be necessary and effective. 
This is the surest way of determining what 
should be done. The achievements of the 
past and present are the only safe stepping- 
stones to the duties of to-morrow. How 
little we know about each other, even of those 
whom we criticise! 

The evil does not lie in the criticism, for 
as children of a critical age the habit of judg- 
ing isin our bones. A hand is writing on the 
wall to-day. Society judges us even if we 
forbear. We have to ask how our movement 
weighs in the balance. The trouble is that 
we do not possess the necessary facts because 
we have not got together enough to inform 
ourselves as to what is being done. 

Let us get together for a serious exchange 
of experiences. Such confidences will help 
us to understand each other, and a common 
understanding is apt to lead to essential 
agreement. As a matter of fact we shall 
generally be surprised to find to what sub- 
stantial agreement we come whenever a con- 
crete instance is presented. 

Let us get together and remember that 
we are brothers engaged in a common cause 
which is at once the concern and duty of us 
all, Our success depends upon the intelli- 
gent and voluntary co-operation of each. 
Not one can be spared. Every one is needed. 


With the rae 
1 e F 
chit init WHITE AKOUNPAING °o, 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN.”’ 


-In over a million 
homes 


Superior quality of materials and Scientific Construction, also 
Beauty, Economy and Durability—all combined in the World’s Famous 
Send for new 1912 Catalog covering 
most complete line of refrigerators in America, 


REFRIGERATORS % 1 1,0. 


Nashua, N.H 
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Pleasantries, 


“Do you know of any good remedy for a 
deadlock?” ‘‘I should suggest a key to the 
situation.’’—Baltimore American. 


Mr. 
breaker: 
President-breaker 
deavor World. 


“One o’ de mos’ curiosest things about a 
fool,’’ said Uncle Eben, “is de way he’ll 
holler and get made if you don’t let him 
show off his misfortune.’’—Washington Star. 


Roosevelt is a great precedent- 
now we shall see whether he is a 
or not.—Christian En- 


Dr. Marcus Herz of Berlin is credited with 
saying to a patient, who read medical books 
diligently in order to prescribe for himself: 
“Be careful, my friend. Some fine day} 
you'll die of a misprint.” 


” 


“Can you tell me, my boy,’’ said the intel- | 
ligent instructor, according to a writer in the | 
Baltimore American, ‘‘why the race is not | 
always to the swift?’’ ‘‘Yes’m,” said the 
small boy, promptly. ‘“‘It’s because some- 
times their tires bust.” 


The Green Bag tells of an instance where the 
accused was so well pleased with the personnel | 
of the jury that he did not challenge any one; 
but, when his counsel whispered that it was 
strange, he replied, ‘‘The jury’ all right, but 
I'd loike to challenge the judge.” 


The youth who was smoking a cigarette | 
opposite the monkey’s cage took another | 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Would it do any harm,” | 
he asked, ‘‘if I offered him one of these?” 
“Not a bit,’’ responded the attendant, “he 
wouldn’t touch it. A monkey isn’t half as 
big a fool as he looks.” 


“Took at that fellow Gassaway!’’ said | 
Hicks. ‘‘By George, if ever any man was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, he’s 
the one!” ‘Think so?’’ said Dubkins. 
“Now I should have said, looking at Gassa- 
way’s mouth, that it must have been a soup- 
ladle he was born with.” 


A large, shaggy man came into a haber- 
dashery in Washington and asked the clerk, 
a bored young person with a very high collar, 
for a shirt. The clerk passed out two, one 
pink and one blue. ‘‘ Which of these is best?”’ 
asked the customer. The clerk yawned, 
examined his nails and said: ‘‘Oh, it’s just 
a matter of taste. Personally I should prefer 
the blue one.” ‘‘That so?” asked the cus- 
tomer, ‘All right, I’ll take the pink one. 
Here wrap ’er up.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


O. Henry, beloved by every editor in the 
country, sometimes was the bane of their 
lives, but no one could harbor wrath against 
him. The humorist had promised to write a 
story for a big magazine, which failed to 
arrive. Finally the editor went to O. Henry’s 
apartment and sent up a curt note: “If I 
don’t have that story within twenty-four 
hours, I will come up and kick you down- 
stairs. I always keep my promises.” O. 

“ Henry promptly sent back the note, ‘‘ Dear 
Bill: If I did all my work with my feet, I’d 
keep my promises, too.”’ 


Answers to school examination questions in 
England: One lad, in answer to the question, 
“What is a limited monarchy?”’ wrote: “A 
limited monarchy is government by a king, 
who, in case of bankruptcy, would not be 
responsible for the entire national debt. 
You have the same thing in private life in 
limited liability companies.’’ ‘Molasses’ 
was defined as ‘‘the American word for the 
little mules used to carry provisions up the 
Andes Mountains in California.” It may 
not be out of place to remark that molasses 
is hardly known by that name in England, 
the older word “‘treacle’’ being the one al- 


| the book for exami: 


most exclusively used. 


The Christian Register 


SPIRAL TRUSS RIBBED 
ASH BARREL 
Outweers all others. Has great 
strength without exces: ve weight. Sold direct. Send 
for circular, C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Sa 
Ceara 2 


Race WARE 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


|Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
— a ne tig aa and = pe 
e conta! 3 ymns and poems, 26, 
together with 24 liturgies i the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the chil: ’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a gee: treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 


imation. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMeNnDaATIONS. From Rev, W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.’”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am looking 
ih using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


tunes 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: 
THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass, 
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ine, PEABODY & GO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. Lo- 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experi » mature. 
Thorough ee axgucene for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. WuirTeE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, u.4. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
Becingak, Seperate Doraitocien Hay Belden ee 
4 parate Dormitories. New . Five 
Courses, —College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, iculture. Elementary Work. College ii 
rivileges. Free Tuition to ten si ts. Gymnasium. 
‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
Parxer Farr, Principal. ; 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster j 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount Ipa 
ScHooL, GEORGE F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


e y ’ a 
The Bruwne & Nichols School £98, 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard orany other 
college. New features. Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M.,& Willard Reed, A.M., 
Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. | 
College preparation and entrance by cer- — 

General high school course. 


tificate. 
Postgraduate work. 
Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


